By GEORGE MORRIS 


The labor unity American workers have long been wait- 
_ Reentered as second ciass matter Oct. 22 1947, at the post office at New York. N. YT. under the ac: of March 3, 1879 


ing for what will be a reality at 9:30 this morning when the 
* (8 Pages) * Price 10 Cents 


1,300 delegates of the AFL and CIO conventions fuse into 
one meeting in the 71st Regiment Armory, and the “Ameri- 
Vol. XXXII, No: 243 ._ New York, Monday, December 5, 1955 
— , 


can Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organi- 


zations will be born. za 

“ortega sented. 

‘This will be 20 years since the |, The merger is expected to end, 
birth of the CIO, 74 years since or at least reduce substantially, 


the AFL was founded. But in place the costly cut-throat war that has 
of the 3,500,000 members in the taxed labor's funds and manpower, 
AFL when it was split 20 years ago, jand shift major strength and_at- 
15,000,000 unionists will be repre-| tention to further organization and 


WELCOME UNITED LABOR == 


Immediately after opening cere- 
An Editorial 


.|monies, Mayor Wagner's welcome 
and the opening addresses, the 
AFL-CIO convention will ratify the 
new constitution and elect the 10 
vice-presidential candidates nom- 
THE EYES of all America are upon the AFL-CIO mv 
merger convention in the 71st Regiment Armory. William Schnitzler, AFL secre- 
, The working people and all genuine believers in prog- tary-treasurer, will be elected to 
ress greet it with warmth and hope. They expect it to bring retain that post @ the new organi- 
tremendous strength and vigor to the cause of the com- ger sinechina forthe ob 
mon people. | ficers may take some of the time, 
The organizations of the employers, like the National but the election will amount to 
Association of Manufacturers, the U. S: Chamber of Com- only formal ratification of the 
merce and their political servants and propagandists, have 
already denounced it as a “labor monopoly.” Their barks 
show they fear this new force. They realize its potential 
power and influence in the life of America. 
The 15 million trade unionists represented in the con- listed as an objective in the proposed constitution. 
vention, the millions who are in line for early unionization, ® An all-out civil rights mobilization to win enact- 
the allies-of labor, especially the Negro people and the - (Continued on Page 5) 


working farmers and the professional people, will judge 
unity by the program of big constructive objectives the 
convention advances and by the speed and vigor which 
the drive for those objectives is set into motion; they will 
judge by tangible results. They expect: © 
© An all-out drive to organize millions still unorgan- 
ized, especially in that refuge of anti-unionism and starva- 
tion levels—the South. 

° A mobilization for political action on a much high- 
er and on a more independent basis than ever before, for a 
sure defeat of big business in 1956, and repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley and right-to-scab laws. 

* Support for and substance to the goal of peace 


; 
; 


Eleanor 

Thursday. 
All resolutions introduced to 

either the AFL or CIO conventians 


has a Negro player, Bobby Grier. | 

The bias-shattering invitation to) 
the Pittsburgh team was made’ 
without conditions. Pitt announced | 


council—Willard- Townsend, presi- 
Drinkard’s plan, prospective stu- 


dent of the Transport Service 
Workers Union, and A. - Philip 
dents would have to announce their 
views on integration. 


Randolph, president of the -Sleep-. 
ing Car Porters. But no names of 
women will be submitted for any 

The students had demonstrated 

in protest against attempts to pre- 

vent their team fro mplaying in the 


of the vice-presidencies. 
President Eisenhower's speech 
by telephone, amplified by sound 
vent their team from playing in the 
demonstration was sparked by Gov. 
Marvin Griffin's announcement Fri- 


equipment, will be heard by the 
delegates 2:30 p. m. 

day that he had asked the State 

Board of Regents to prohibit Geor- 


names already agreed on. From 

then on the convention will pro- 

ceed under the direction of the 

Corgl | tu ell [s Governor Harriman will speak 

: tomorrow morning. followed by 

ATLANTA, Dec. 4A loyalty-oath for all students in [am Secretary of Labor James Mitchell. 
gia football teams from playing op- 
ponents who had Negroes on 

teams. 


27-man executive council. 
For the first time in the history 
' . 4s 5 ata! | .s Thurgood Marshall, chief NAACP 
state-supported-universities was proposed here today by State ai Sten counsel will speak Wednesday 
Rep. John P. Drinkard, following the demonstration of 2,500 [a a 
Tech had been invited to play in 
the Sugar Bowl in New Orleans 


that Grier would travel, eat, sleep| 
and play with the team in the Bowl 
classic. , | 

Georgia Tech received its Sugar 
Bow! invitation after Pitt had ac-' 
cepted, and indicated no objections 
to playing against Pitt. | 

Following the racist action of 
Gov. Griffin, infuriated. Georgia) 
Tech students called a campus pep | 
rally, then marched through ‘At- 
lanta. They swarmed through the 
streets bearing torches, waving 


were referred to a joint resolutions 
committee headed by Matthew 
Woll, with David McDonald, co- 
chairman. They will bring out 
resolutions being prepared for 
edoption. Most of the committees 
were formed on the same _ basis, 
with a chairman and co-chairman 
usually those who headed their re- 
spective AFL and CIO commit- 
tees, also with secretaries and 
co-secretaries or assistants. 

With no speakers listed for Fri- 
day’s session, the day is set aside 


of the labor movement two Ne- 
groes will be named to the top 
with Adlai Stevenson and Mrs. 

angry students Friday night before! Roosevelt scheduled 

the Governor’s mansion here. Under 

sen if. sal ; | placards and denouncing Griffin. 

Jan. 1 ‘against Pittsburgh, which|* o.-awied on the placards were: | 

“™) “Griffin sits on his brains,” “We 

want to go to the Sugar Bowl,” 

Grow up Marv’ and “Talmadge with surprise that antlered deer he bagged is a doe. The 200-pound 

puppet does it again. | deer is the first antlered doe fo be reported since 1928, according 


At five points in downtown At-) tg pr, J. Kenneth D. Doutt (right), curator of mammalogy at the 
lanta students burned effigies of} Camegie Muscum in Pittsburgh. 


of Griffin, then marched on the a iiaataiaaliniaias 
A 


State Capitol. Spectators in this 
anti-Talmadge town joined the. 

welcome, warm breeze blew in Friday from Minnesota. —See P age 8 
The message said: ; *s 


marchers. 
The city police and the State | 
Highway Patrol were called out to: 
check the*marchers. | : 
The indignant students tore up “Enclosed find $150 on Press Drive from five friends who | ,,. 
are responding to the Worker appeal for a Committee of 1,000 om - Labor 
—$30 contributions. One contribution is from North Dakota, || prs Ty . 
another from a Minnesota farm community and the rest from ‘rF ights Untair 
Minneapolis..We expect another five people to make $30 con- | Fi god-Aid Tax 
—See Page 3 
e 3 | 


for disposal of prepared reports 
until adjournment. 
The CIO ended its life as a 
separate organization Friday alter- 
(Continued on Page 8) 


‘AFL,CIO Shoe 
Strikers Win 
Wage Increase 


Political Refugees’ 
‘Return Declared 
Sign of the Times 


YY 


historical markers in front of the 
tributions to close out our drive.” 


State Capitol and forced their way 
past agents of the Georgia Bureau | 
That's the way to do it! Let's go, Michigan, Illinois, Ohio, 
everybody! Completion of the Committee of 1,000 can mean 


of Investigation into the building. 
The protesters then marched to} ° finishing theh drive in a hurry. 
Governor, Eygene Talmadge, rae A group of dressmakers brought in $76—in memory of Sam 
went quail-hunting the following Totel-te dele 33,849.75 
a message of “apology” to the Uni- 


“Misgivings” Are 
Many But All 
Are for Merger 


—See Page 5 
: ’ 


Trash cans were emptied and sand 
from cuspidors was. scattered over 
the floors of the building. 
the Governor's mansion, where | Among yesterday’s contributions was $108 from a group of 
they. demonstrated until 3:30 a.m.'} Armenian triends of our paper; $100 from a friend of Joe North; 
Griffin, protege of rabid racist ex- $59 from a few readers in Central Island, Nassau County. 
ed to appear. He is reported to Be wat Ca , | ork 
Sic saa | Glin flees: ollie the| Weissberg; a from sega. a Garment worker. 
demonstration was in progress. He: Received shetenday $417.50 
morning. i ip i 
SUT OR kine hin he i ie $30,150.25 : 

LETTER TO PITT . ‘ . , 3 

(GS SRR RT SEND YOUR CONTRIBUTIONS to P.O. Box 136, Cooper Reuther P ledges 
8 | : Station, New York 3, N.Y.; or bring to 35 E, 12 St., &th floor. Southern Textile 


Organizing Drive 
» —See Page 3 


varsity of Pittsburgh. George Har-' 


AMES JACKSON ne 7 | | | 
ris, of Americans, Ga., sent the) Greatest Baskethall Team of All 


, —See Page 2) lette-. which said: “The student | Time? ra . On the Seor eboarad’ Pg. 7 


(Continued on Page 8) * 
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tee | eo 4 
Political Refugees 
Return Declared to i322": 


° the two Communist leaders being 
& J |} j O mes 're-tried under the Smith Act. 
| Argument will be before Judge} 


Bicks at 2 p.m. m Room 1306. 


Argue Charney, 
Trachtenberg 
Motien Today 


A motion for the acquittal of 
George Blake Charney and Alex- 
ander Trachtenberg will be argued 


Communists Win — 
Election in Big 
Ruhr Steel Plant 


Voluntary return of. Fred Fime and James E. Jackson, '|judge Bicks was assigned last | BONN, Germany, Dec. 4.—Communist candidates at 
alternate members of the Communist Party national com-|month to hear the motions and the esate tal Penk aie majority of i. anuts ts Uae waste tome. 


a — eee 


a 


s 
IN FACE of this struggle of 
the workers on the very day that 
‘the government announced an- 


. | eer ay a oe i _| reside over the trial, scheduled to *" : . 
2 oe pater os indictment csemncd reacitarw dese foil Feb. 97. cil of the great Westphalian Steet Corp. in Dortmund in 
sion 0 | Dospeterlinntbieinenatreentitaiielbeiciadle 
Ra eg ~ Charney, Alexander Trachtenberg,} Jeyy is demanding inspection the Rubr. Rees 
on spanned By ” oe Rg we Sidney Stein and Marion Bachrach, | of ee mineates of -s Pes jury | Seventeen of the 25 seats in the| The report also said that del- 
swe ae — f . neg ta nie are grim reminders that the Smith| which indicted Charney. and (Council, which represents the em-|egates from East Germany had 
ae eremcans | “. Act still remams a hangman's noose Trachtenberg on June 20, 195], |Ployes in dealings with manage- been visiting factory organizations 
“The national conference, which} throttling Amenican liberties. He charges m a memorandum ~ ; — *: : cee =~ i it hd had ane 
concluded last night, -was com-; “The Department of Justice and filed with the court that inspection) ™S employ 1, ers, @NC"\ceeded in attracting thousands of 
posed of 150 Communist Party the FBI, stunned by the calm vo-!of the minutes would show there|/1,000 voted m recent election. Ww ee CRE eit Ey 
, arty aie ape, ‘| The results eame as a shock to} est in workers to visit Kast 
workers representing 32 states. ‘The luntary return of Fine and Jack-| was. no evidence before the grand’ | Ce 
nonference was held at the Yugo-| son, seek savagely to —— them /jury on which to return an in-; Bonn officials. rmany. : 
slav-American ‘Hall, 405 W. 41st!to prison without even the oppor-|dictment. : 
St. tunity to prepare an adequate cxf The crucial evidence, Levy | LETTER FROM LONDON 
The statement called for sever- | f7S€. ee Amer \charges, was supplied at the trial || = 
ance of the Fine and Jackson cases} *#"5 should aot b 5; Ua year later by Harvey Matusow, ° 
to give them time to prepare their /#84st this ee “ps rot ¥ ©©| government witness who later ad-| 
defense, an end of Smith Act ar- | manding ge ay ad ge tee, | mitted that he had testified falsely. On @; | fi 
rests, the repeal of the law, and from that ol p age ae Joel Ht was on the basis of Matusow’s 
amnesty for those imprisoned un-| berg, Stem an harm o7 racn, CuC recantation that Judge Edward e : . 
der it. pe te ae eee ee Dimock granted a retrial of the || r r lg 
Fine and Jackson, held under; “Above all, Americans should |two men and ordered them re- 
$20,000 bail, are to be in court; jom with the repeated position jjeased from prison. | : 
this afternoon along — a vo my os ate Snhaae Co-defendants with Chamey, By JOHN WILLIAMSON 
defendants, George B mentee reg a a. em Acts. There'20¢ Trachtenberg are Sidney; THE STRIKE of 7,500 Rolls creases up te the 1946 purchas- 
Alexander Trachtenberg, Sidney; Smith and - ‘Stein, Mrs. Marion Bachrach, Fired Royce workers ‘sth teu! Vasa 
Stein and Mrs. Marion Bachrach.'must be an end to the shameful pine and lemes Jackesn, Te lat-lor s is becoming a Ing level. — | 3 
ae Sarees tet cat, et pedi! son. ne lat of strength between workers and} The National Union of Teachers 
They ‘will appear before Judge| continuance of 51 ter two returned voluntarily last Mavens. ‘Tite tess: ee , : 
Alexander Bicks. ‘and an amnesty for all victims of week to fight their indictinent employers. t yus concluded an emergency na- 
: ‘she Contth Act and other anti-cem- 0 - workers who, as I reported last}tional conference, with 2,000 del- 
Text of the statement, signed DY | cratic legislation.” Mrs. Bachrach, a cancer victim, week had voted to return to work! egates, angrily opposing the gov- 
W liam Z. Foster, national chaix- 7 E. Ja kson, Jr Al-vear-| **5 severed from the original trial alter the union executives delayed ernment proposal to increase their 
oe of the Communist Party, fol- SPF age ce cert ok thea me pe was oo ’ ne: U: S. orp a eggs — a _ .  -apengonegg a 
VS: ged _jtorneys dema ast summer. A selves. By a vote of 772 to tions from five to six percent. The 
“The dramatic voluntary OT wee Ramage bs nt a se . — to sever her case has been they decided te ......... «, \Mimister of Education Eccles has 
E : Sackoos aged 9 oor oI x a. egy om himse ~ wks sae" tg — to be argued me = : oo 4 ea se 3 7 cor rae = oe > 
Salih Act -iadictment wes an en-  s e A for 100 percent © of the teachers. 
pression of confidence in the rising V- Williams Friday nah obviously | did. Referr - hielunionism goes ” 
democratic strength of the Amer an educated man” and “one of the GH. Feterring to a paper im his * a con fl 
cts : | “i f thece Commn-' band, he t went on to recife) to ~ ils ith | 
ican people. Political refugees, ™OSt Gangerous o h ackson in 1940-41 w ae week, the nation- 
from McCarthyism for more than "st conspirators. prio ss or “eo eat oe = "Ne a el leailers a the 
four years, Fine and Jackson vohin-| Before Federal Judge Edward’ y sr in a : 2 13 Trade Unieuil other increase in prices, the Trades 
arily walked i 1. S. Court-| Weinfield, the U.S. Atton mice ited: uy ee ; i 
tarily walked into the U. S. Our ’ ey fér the Congress m 1941-42 involved me t Union Congress issued a resolu- 
house, as Fine proudly declared,' forth all the facts which apparent- acd tyes  . \omd (emcee iain ah cite: ne 0 Oe ten eee 
to ‘further serve the popular fight ly made Jackson so “dangerous” Other tems en included bis) a thet thei Fx- the Tory Party. ‘It apes the Tory 
to restore the Bill of Rights.’ in the governments eyes. Among 1943 5 1! So ggit = Army from’ ecutives give the strike official. argnments by saying that costs 
“Their voluntary appearance and other things he had been a trade, “i Sagoo VINE Tecewen’ sanction and pay benefits. Already; must be kept down and fhat the 
their eloquent personal statements union organizer m the South and | 7 ie te 1000 Ee | the Amalgamated Engi ° g home consumption of goods must 
pe ng a pe rod tes omg Negro Youth Congress| a University. Ricl id 2 ‘nd | Union and General Iron egg songs eh It discourages wage 
teribh miatilated by rt il ni Pebdiven had appeared vohm-'? doctor's degree in pharmacy soe orgs Fn Paces I fol “ na ey atta pa: coins — a 
y cer te peers Fe ey eee es .jfrom Howard University, and his CXPCCte¢ 3% others wi Ow-| ' ee ae 
and the McCarthyism witchhunt— | tarily, accompanied by his trial» vin heleed “cxaanien’ Siiieee This action followed a parade of|tolerate irresponsible or selfish ae- 
and still in danger—is slowly being ' lawyer, Eugene K. Jones, son of & gAnme © tion = 


- 1 |ever 2,000 strikers through the bibs 
restored. The struggles of dem-j|the late Urban League lawyer of — Ja oe —_ — - ich | streets of Glasgow to St. Andrews} No wonder the Times said edi 
ocratic-minded people, and, above the same name, in Williams’ office, SAE ge eon Tobe aaa |Hall, where they met and again torially the next day that “nobody 
all, the relaxation of tensions re- to answer Smith Act charges. He} __. 72, ag Se “et ~~ nde,.t cemanded action by their Union'—not even Mr. Butler nor for that 
sulting from the Geneva summit had been a political refugee SINCE | Tyo im 1939 Will a 'q| Executives. ‘matter Mr. Gartsnell—could put 
conlerence, have weakened the the June 20,. 1951, indictment late in 39 a ae ‘'. a oe | The resolution adopted by the} it better.” 
witchhunters. naming bim and 21 others, and : early in sass The T.U.C., in accord with the 


s Fae | ‘a field worker for the Carnegie national leaders stated that “hav-'... tes gor 
- se soma Paermger. eco ams g comaploary te oxygen Foundation, traveling extensively|ing regard to the fact that the! fight Wing leadership of the La- 


are beginning to take a second look ment by force and violence. in the South to gather material for; workers had refused to work with DO Party, completely ignores the 


at the ravages caused the Bill of 
Rights. Even Dean Acheson, form- 
er Secretary of State, admits that 
the 1947 Lovalty Order, which 
opened the Pandora's box of aniti- 
democratic repression, ‘was a grave 
mistake. 

“The revelations of government 
informer Harvey Matusow, the 
arch-type of Smith Act witness, 
opened the eyes of millions. A 
number of recent court decisions 
demonstrate that even in the judi- 
cial arena the witchhunters no 
longer have undisputed sway. 

“Democratic-mimded Americans, 
irrespective of politics, will see in 
the voluntary return of Fine and 
Jackson, a dramatic page in the 
great fight-back movement to re- 
gain democratic rights for all. 
Their action is a new blow at the 
hoax that the Communists form 


| Im a statement released to the 
press, Jackson noted that the mur- 
‘derers of Emmett Till went un- 


punished and white supremacist 
racists terrorized Negroes freely 
lin the South for trying to vote, 


while men and women went to 
prison for the thoughts under 
‘the Smith Aet. 


' “T believe that my aetion today 
m taking into the court and before 
‘the bar of publie opmion the ques- 
‘tion of my own indictment .. . 
jwill have the sympathy and sup- 
_port of all who have a regard for 


justice and a concern fer their own 
liberty,” he said. 

Taken before Judge Weinfield 
for arraignment, Jackson was 
‘shown a copy of the indictment. 
Attorney Jones said he needed 


time to study it, however, and ar- 


‘the Foundation study, “The Negro’ 
im America.” | 

From 1947 to 1950 Jackson was 
active in the Michigan Communist | 
Party. The prosecutor touched 
briefly on the home life of this 


“dangerous” Communist; he said) 
jhe understood he had a wife and. 
‘two children residing at 123) 
‘Cambridge PI., Brooklyn. ) 
| It was Williams contention that 
“a very extensive” search had been! 
made for Jackson since the 1951! 
‘indictment. Jackson was, he noted, 
the second Communist leader to 
surrender voluntarily in the last! 
two days. His bond was set at} 
SORMUR: the some. Mais. 00 
| Judge Weinfield had fixed for Fred} 
M. Fine. 

| The U.S. Attorney proposed 
Jackson be tried with the other 
Smith Act defendants whose trial 


the 3.500 white collar workers— 


bene huge military expenditure ef 1,520 
a non-unionist” they could find no if Ds re 
basis to order the men back to ee weet ss whieh 
week is the immediate cause of Britain’s 


5 economic difficulties. 
The company issued a state-- rach day reemphasizes the cor- 


ment detendmg their policy of re-| rectnena of the Communist Party's 
campaign under the slogan, “The - 


tusal to fire or even 
‘work-hog’ Mae Lernon, who had 
been expelled by his union. 


The company then tried to tum 


People Will Decide.” 


Throngs Greet 
a * r — 
clerks, draughtsmen, and grad Seviet Leaders 


workers—imto scabs. It said 
would have to lay them off but of- 
fered them ‘alternative work’ in 
the factories — a fancy name for 
scabbing. The white collar workers 
indignantly rejected this company, 
propesal. 


in Barma 


|. Follewing a tremendous recep- 
tion by hundreds -of theusands of 
Burmese who lined the route from 
the airpert, Seviet lead- 
ers Nikolai Bulganin and Nikita 
Khrushchev received a_ pictur- 
esque reception in the lake coun- 


INDICATIVE of the sweep of! 
the workers movement against the 


Butler Budget and the Tory effort gS ie aac al First Sec- 
to prevent wage increases is the a 


some vague outlaw conspiracy. ey xmas was adjourned to Dec.’ ling before Federal Judge! extension of tn J + for higl retary of the Communist Party 
. It proves anew that the Com-!”: 


Alexander Bick. include er wages to the white collar field. seer ye lad thee r bol royal 
mE os acai move ee George Blake Charney, Alexander; The Associa seo of Scientific om - Kale Inya nn a citlihectie 
emocta process thm , , : ‘bh | k ; ; 
a revitalized, mecnathenadl 3 Trachtenberg, Marion Bachrach, Workers is demanding isiast 


salary in-' : 
Sid ; _— , , many thousands. An 
ocratic struggle. It confirms once y ae Fine. creases ranging from 11/9 to 25) island boats was made by the 
more that Communists fight for the 


oe ae Other attorneys appearing in Shillings weekly. They also de-'p ge and a hor Hts 
the eountry,” said his “surrender “. anded 000 4 “ sp aes me 

democratic rights of all and seek to is of the utmest importance” to court were David Jones, Negro om Lea alt analy ete yee. _ |was built from which the Soviet 

advance their Socialist ideals open-'the U.S. lawyer who accompanied | E: Se: enchants oliesn “This employes me wt leaders could watch the traditional 

ly in the.Ameriean market place of K. Jones, and Milton Friedman.| be we ; boat races. | 
- ‘DANGEROUS RECORD Prtedine to even negotiate this last demand. . 

opinion. ) mn represented the Civil Then the Soviet leaders tour- 

“The action of Fine and Jackson Judge Weinfield interrupted at) Rights Congress. | These scientific workers have ed the side visiting many 

was consistent with their whole |°P® Poimt to inquire mildly if “his In the audience towns and . Burmese es 

lives, dedicated unselfishly to the thet 


| U.S. Attorney Williams after 
telling Judge Wemfield, “This 
‘man Jackson is considered one of 


the top Communist organizers in 


appearance here was the result of 


Ameriean people’s fight for peace, 
democracy a“ 
their 
igs in” 9 
burmese, Fries 
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South Pledged by Reuther 


— 


Textile Drive in 


re nee 


. Organization of the vast, mostly unorganized textile industry, concentrated in the 
South, will be a “No. 1 target” of the organizing drives the new AFL-CIO will initiate, 
; Walter Reuther told 800 delegates at a conference of the CIO Textile Workers Union of 


America from north-east and mid- 
Atlantic states here Saturday. | 


UNFAIR FLOOD AID TAX PLAN ‘is2s2°5S0°".... 
(hattan Center, gathered to planjica rose from $1.46 to $1.90, but! jectives of the next round of con- 


HARTFORD, Conn., Dec. 4.—{on Federal personal income tax.' their collective bargaining goals) wages of textile workers rose from) ferences were worked out in 
a0 cg ora to Gov. |CIO spokesmen favored a grat-ivien the union's negotiations | $1.24 to $1.40. And he added that! arate panels of delegates for dif. 

raham A. Ri fs’ 10 percent uated state income tax. , ,/come up in March. But meeting|a large part of that increase was’ ferent sections of the industry held 
across - the - board tax increase | A flurry of exictement ruffled jon the eve of the merger conven-|in certain well-organized divisions; Sundav. 
method of financing flood disaster the proceeding when John C. meen tion, chief interest was on the!of the industry. Another resebetion. “tsaushs” te 
ge 6 at oe mass pub- aldson (R) chairman of the House prospects of organizing an esti- Resolutions approved by the con-|vited the AFL United Textile 
Ce a ae vey Sao Syren . 7 Committee, monn ot mated 750,000 unorganized work-|ference hailed the AFL-CIO mer-' Workers to “cooperate” with the 
a ec ~3 peti a ee t hearing A pet ™MO-/ ers in the industry. : ger; called on the united organi-| TWUA ia the organizing and bar- 
6a sie bh ful a) Dinatil oe ae hi = pet-| George Meany also addressed|zation to throw its effort inte or- gaining campaign, but spesified 
Sd a ak pry naeniia taille Smith rie act a eee a delegates. |ganizing the textile workers, and that organic unity is a separate 
rk a e working people o owt +3 en ant to tn ¥| “We are going to see to it,” said approved a wage goal aimed at question.” Other resolutions called 
, “cg “— jin be 0 20 weRgypee OM | Reuther, “that management can't closing the wide span between tex-! en the AFL-CIO to renew the drive 

: 1as Oppose t Gover-|m Party. Donal son, £raspins | ayy, awav from decent working tile earnings and rates in other in-' for a $1.25 hourly minimum. 
nors One-cent additional cigarette|the Committee’s microphone, had) ditions We're going to take : ee , , : 


tax proposal, and made it clearlattempted te drown out the Com-| away their temptation to do so." T eamsters Si Aid ; 


that administration tax plans would|munist spokesman, until Senator)-;);° |... greeted by vigorous ap- 
to pay, including the flood victims! Senator Laing declared that as The textile industry, he said, 


fali heaviest upon those least able{Laing enforced his ruling. plause. 
themselves. This brought laborjlong as he was chairman of the) ..., |, oreanized and will be or. 


3 e e 
into head-on collision with the|Committee he would permit “any Pact With Mine-Mill 


——— : - = : ganized. | 
conservative state Democratic|citizen of Connecticut” to speak.)” 
leadership despite the aura ot|Later he stated he would permit} $4,000,000 FUND : ae peal 
“loyal opposition” which charac-lany' citizen to testify who was a} Reuther had disclosed earlier, The AFL iiieriational Broth- for alleged racketeering influences. 
terized the testimony. lmember of any legal political/as he closed the ClO’s convention erhood of Tearasters,.in another: Meany objected strongl y-%@ any 
State Senator Patrick Ward (D)ipartv. \in the same building, that he hadj™M0ve “out of line” with George; Técogmition of and relations with 
Hartford UAW official, breaking! Ekins opposed the 10 percent already won pledges for a fund|Meany’s course, disclosed that. its either Mine-Mill or the ILA. The 
with CIO policy, parroted Demo-|across-the-board and cigarette tax|of about $4,000,000 from CIO powerful Western Conference bzdj{head of ‘the AFL-C1O supported 
cratic = pretensions of “fair andjplans and spoke in behalf of Com-| unions for a joint organizing drive|Signed a mutual assisiant pact by Walter Reuther, has for months 
equitable” tax policies. He was |munist proposals for full Federal | under leadership of the united or- with the vuaffhiliated International blocked the efiorts of both un- 
the only labor representative to aid, a two-year tax on corporation | ganization department headed by' emma to gain affiliation with either 
speak in favor of the administra-/profits and, fziling those alterna-! Johny Livingston, to be named or- | C10 or AFL internationals. 
tion's tax bills. 2 tives, a two-year tax on all ‘per-| ganization director of the AFI. The mutual aid pacts do not 
Organized labor also opposed'son igcomes over $10,000 a year. CIO. mean affiliation with the iBT but 
Republican proposals to pay flood; The following spokesman, a; Meany devoted his remarks om MEPOCMNERK ‘te Kecparete mh. or. 
costs eut of highway funds and a/CIO official, declared Sen. Laing’s! mainly to assuring the textile work- ganjzation, wage negotiations, leg- 
one-cent (33-1/3 percent) increase|riling was “correct” adding he | ers that as far as he was concerned islation and other helds. In the es- 
in the sales tax, and supported its|was “saddened” to see a person |there would be no. discrimmahion _jtimation of IBT chief Dave Beck, 
they do not conflict with the AF'L- 


= eee ee 


TWUA, observed that since 1950) dustries. 
average hourly eamings in Amer-, The specific details on the ob- 


— —e Sr re ——s 


—— 


own plan for a 3 percent tax based- leave the room. 


_— — -— - 


No ‘Misgivings’ About 


against unions in the new organi- 
zations and no union would have} 
a “label.” That assurance was evi- 
dently made necessary by the long 
background of abuse the textile 
workers suffered at the hands of 


{CIO constitutional bars to these 
and similar unions for entry into 
the merged federation. 

| AFL leaders may run inte a 
sontradiction if they seek to make 
ar issue of the IBT’s agreement 


Merger, Meany Says — 


George Meany banged the gavel at 12:10 p.m. F riday, 
and without fanfare or hullabaloo, the 74th and final con- 


vention of the AFL came to 
in 1881. The 848 delegates will 
appear this morning at the 7\ist 
Regiment Armory as delegates to 
the First Constitutional Conven- 
tion of the new AFL-CIO. 

In his closing remarks, Meany) 
was interrupted with applause’ 


when he maintained that “no mat-. 


ter what there may be to come in| 
the way of inter-union difficulties 
within the merged federation—and | 
I know there will be some—I am: 
quite sure the AFL-CIO has the 
heartfelt approval of every single 
rank and file member in each and. 
every union on both sides.” | 


| 

The burden of Meany’s speech. 
was taken up with replying to 
those AFL delegates who, accord-’ 
ing to Meany, have “some mis-' 
givings” about the merger. Meany 
said there were a “good many 
such delegates, including execu-| 
tive council members and heads ol 
various large and small unions. | 

“To use the vernacular of New. 


York Citv, I may be a chump,” 


ae 


misgivings about it.” He said he: 
was “convinced beyond question 
that it is an honorable settlement. 
of the differences between the two 
organizations.” 

Meany was 
when he added, “After all, the 
unity of American labor is a bigger’ 
item than any single individual, | 
no matter who he may be, in the! 
American labor movement.” 

It was believed Meany was di- 
recting his remarks chiefly to offi- 
cials of the old-time craft unions, 
particularly in the metal and build- 
ing trades departments, who have 
been pressing for priority guar- 
antees for the craft unions in erla- 
tien to industrial unions in the 
new AFL-CIO. 

The man who wrote the resolu- 
tien calling for suspension of the’ 
CIO back in 1986 spoke to the 
AFL. convention Friday. John P. 
Frey, now 85, for years president 
of the -metal trades department 
and at ene time a co-worker of 


applauded again’ 


: be b ii. 
Meany said, “but I don't have any’ a 


| 
' 
| 
' 


; 


Samuél Compers, came ‘befe the 
AFL, delegates and once again de- 


the old craftist AFL bureaucracy. 

Banners in the conference hall) 
indicated how far below the gen- 
leral average of wages and sondi-| 


tions the textile workers had been regs 
pushed in recent years. One ban- Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter, ™™1ng field have had a joint bar- 


ner haid, “Sweeper in auto plant Workers, one of the unions expell-| Saining = = Mine-Mill for 
$1.81: sweeper in Cotton Mill,;ed from the CIO in 1949 for its Yeats as they id this Aree ene 
$1.09. Why? Another said, “Since Progressive leadership. ig noted in Brownlow'ss report 
1951 Steel Pay Up 45 Cents; Tex-| The agreement with Mine-Mill 7° metal trades ee 
; ; ive: ' is ield Monday and Tuesdav. 
tile pay 4 cents. Why? is the second of the kind signed. : 
Other banners said: within a week by the IBT. Last JOINT COMMITTEE 
The convention gave the execu-| “Companies merge for profits;;|Sunday the union’s Eastern and) The pact with Mine-Mill pro- 
tive council authority to decide on: we merge to organize.” mid - Western districts signed a vides for a joint committee to set- 
the slate of top officers allotted to) “Textile profits jump by millions; mutual-aid pact with the Inter-,tle jurisdictional disputes between 
the AFL under the merger agree-| wages by mere pennies. Why?” national Longshoremen’s Associa- the two unions. They also agreed 
(Continued on Page 8) | Emil Rieve, president of the tion, expelled by the AFL in 1955 (Continued on Page 8) 


Negroes Getting 2 Posts on AFL-CIO Council 


Another important milestone in most of whom are excluded from, benefits” without regard for race, gro V. P. When that became 
the struggle for Negro rights wil], U™jons or are in a status of second- creed, color and national origin. known, the ClO, having pressed 
be marked today in the opening class “auxilliary” membership. | Then several unions, including’ originally lor a stronger anti-dis- 

2 “Back of the development that transport, the Sleeping Car Por- crimination policy, could hardly 
session of the convention of the| brought two Negroes to the top'ters and others took up the fight. do less than match the AFL’ 
AFL-CIO when two Negro union- jJabor posts tor the first time is a Eventually sizable groups of Ne- move. 
ists are put on the 27-man general movement that has snowballed! gro unionists, right, left and cen- Observers of Negro groups at 
executive council of the new labor since the merger terms were an- ters, in the CIO and AFL, held the convention regard the step as 
Ss nounced last February. At first conferences in Chicago, Detroit,'a big victory although they ac- 

This will be to labor what Jackie’ lew-outsicde the Daily Worker and) New York and other areas, for the a that bn oa ee 
ian ities tei Janior "ARO orker pressed the fight for at, representation and constitutional ¢ ange must still | ought or, 

| , >i least one Negro V.P. and a change changes. ibecanse discriminating unions can 
_ lin ‘the constitution to provide} .The AFL's leaders refused to still find ways to. live with the 

Already nominated for a vice-'“FULL MEMBERSHIP” rights budge for a change, but they final-' present constitutional clause on 

presiaency amoug the 10 allotted) sng not only “full trade union ly gave in to pressure for a Ne- discrimination. 


to the CIO is Willard Townsend, | ;, - — 
” 
Why He Wants a Clear Ban on Bias 


with Mine-Mill. The federation’s 
metal trades department, headed 
by James Brownlow, and many 
AFL craft unions in the copper- 


an end. The AFL was born 
fended the position he took 20 
years ago which produced the his- 
toric split in the labor movement. 


president of the Transport Service| 
Workers Union. The nomination,’ 
tantamount to election, was madé 
at the windlup stage of the CIO 
convention. | mis Bae ll centen aan benahie tee teats eels Ventiinen, el Aauiabes 
For technical reasons the AFL n its iimal hour the detegates are cen DV ir white | others. ! recall. 
did not make known the nomina-,of the CIO convention heard a | This = om only crus in ManepE, : [ think in order to bring this 
me nage ae 1 aes .... |but this is happening in Chicago.:about that there should be more 
tion of its 17 vice-presidents. But) vigorous criticism of the Constitu- “I feel that the way this thing!strength in the constitution of the 
= already made Known un-|tion’s anti-discrimination clause by'can be corrected is to make it im- merged federation to guarantee 
officially that A. Philip Randolph, Russell Lasley, a Negro leader of plicit and clear that what we mean ‘that anyone who violates the civil 
president of the Sleeping Car Por- Chicago and vice-president of the iby eliminating discrimination is | rights of Negro workers or any 
ters, is one of them. United Packinghouse Workers. eliminating segregated facilities in other minorities will have disciplin- 
With Townsend and Randolph,} Lasley said: | plants—locker rooms, cafetegja,'cry action taken against him. I 
railroad workers will have the “I-am concerned about guaran-'drinking fountains. You have ta,don't see it written into the con- 
heaviest representation on the new tees carried in the constitution live im this situation to know what | stitution.” 
council of any industry. George which will spell out what we mean!I am talking about. | Lasley asked that the anti-dis- 
Harrison is head of the Brother-'by elimination of discrimination | “I travel for my union, yet I am crimination provision of the consti- 
hood of Railway Clerks, and sev- and segregation which will bring segregated in air terminals, rail-'tution be re-committed to the ex- 


eral other unions—machinssts, boil- out clearer Negro-white-unity .. .|road terminals, buses, streetcars,)ecutive- board of the AFL-CIO for 


ermakers, electricians — also have] am sick and tired of seeing work-! taxicabs, -restaurants and in hotels|strengthening to impose disciplin- 
heavy strength in railroad. While|ers working side by side in the anywhere I go in the South. Thisiery action “on international un- 
Townsend's and Randolp’s unions! mills and the factories, brothers kind of a society I am interested jzons. local unions and the councils 
are samll in membership by com-|across the bargaining table, but|in seeing changed. I want to live|that discriminate against individu- 
parison, indirectly they will be a! when they get back home the/and see my children live as full-|als because of their race, creed or 
veice foc some 128,000 Negroj windows of Negro workers’ homes’ dged citizens in the United States color.” , Labeae Sis thet ais 
workers’ in‘ the railtéad industvy,¢ ttt fr) herr’ Cesarereesrrecaryer: : 
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30 Colorado Notables Ask 
High Cout Void McCarran Act 


DENVER, Col., Dec. 4—Thirty Colorado civic leaders have signed a statement back- 
ing 360 Americans who recently petitioned the U.S. Supreme Court to hold unconstitu- 
tional the McCarran Internal Security Act of 1950. In their statement the 30 pointed out, 


“While the rights of all Americans 
are endangered when the rights of 


‘any minority aer attacked, this| 


law endangers a much wider group 
by placing in jeopardy the rights 
of any group—of whatever purpose 
and belief, but especially liberal 
and labor organizations—who, for 
whatever reason, may have taken 


action similar to that of Commu- 


were: 

Dr. Harold F. Carr, Dean Paul 
Roberts, Rev. Rudolph Gilbert, 
Rabbi Richard Hirsch, Dr. Wil- 
liam Weber, Dr. Richard Jessor, 
Dr. Reuben A. Zubrow, Dr. Ken- 
neth R. Hammond, Dr. Bertram 
Morris, Dr. Maurice P. Smith, Dr. 
Omer Stewart, Mr. and Mrs. How- 


nists on any publlic issue. 


ard Higman, Walter E. Lovelace, 


The 30, signing as individuals, 


Robert E. Allen, Neal Bishop, O. 
F. Freitag, Dr. Byron Johnson, 
Robert Good, Charles A. Graham, 
Charles D. Montfort, William F. 
Reynard, James W. Wilson, Ros- 
coe Fleming, Harold V. Knight, 
Max Awner, Henry G. Lohmann, 
Dr. Richard Thompson, Dr. and 


Mrs. E. H. Brunquist, Dr. Robert 
Samuels and Dr. Heinz Hermann. 


Was Letter of ‘Wives’ to Ike 
Written in Westinghouse Office? 


By JAMES DOLSEN 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 4—T 


he Pittsburgh dailies have been playing up a “letter” 


allegedly written by the “wives” of a group of strikers in the Transformer Division of the 
Westinghouse plant in Sharon, Pa., asking President Eisenhower to “help us discover what 


ACLU HITS ‘IMMUNITY’ LAW 


ATTACK ON (I 


VIL LIBERTY © 


The American Civil Liberties|tees and grand juries. 
Union yesterday sharply criticized; “The ACLU opposed this Jaw 
the 1954 Federal Immunity Law,’ when it was first proposed, be- 
on the eve of argument before the|cause we believed it was violative 
U. S. Supreme Court on the law’s of civil liberties, and we are still 
constitutionality. firmly oppose to it. Our objections 


The high court is scheduled to-!are based on the uncertain protec- 


morrow to hear the appeal of;|tion and vague scope of the im- 
William Ludwig Ullman, convicted munity grant, the self-degradation 
for contempt last March for failing|suffered by witnesses who are re- 
to testify before a federal grand quired to testify about past ac- 
jury in New York City investigat- | tivities—which may not be criminal 
ing World War II espionage, al-|—and that information about Com- 
though granted immunity from munist activities—the main pur- 
prosecution. 
Patrick Murphy Malin, ACLU |! able.” 
executive director, ago’ that the 
civil liberties group's sole interest | : 
was the sesiatiationtity and _ wis- Stand on Till Case 
dom of the 1954 law, which.was|} . LOS ANGELES, Dec. 1. — A 


being tested for the first time in 
the Ullmann case. He emphasized |case, calling upon churches~of all 
shat the ACIL.U’s statement was not Genominations—in the North and 
a criticism of the grand jury’s in- | the South—to “cleanse our fhation 
vestigation of espionage. of racial violence, has won na- 

“The 1954 immunitv law,” savs | tional acclaim for Mt. Hollywood 
the ACLU statement, “establishes |Congregational church and its min- 


that, following the approval of a 
federal court, immunity from pros- 
ecution can be granted to persons 
who could otherwise rely on their 
constitutional privilege against self- 
incrimination in refusing to give 


eo oe ae —t—“—ti— 


ister, Rev. Allan Hunter. The dec- 
laration approved at Sunday serv- 
ices several weeks ago and signed 
by Rev. Hunter and more than 
100 parisioners, was sent to the 


Blast Spy Lautner’s Claim 
At Trial as Marxist ‘Expert’ 


NEW HAVEN, Conn., Dec. 4. 
—John Lautner, the FBI's prize 
“expert” witness on  Marxism- 
Leninsm, who has helped convict 
scores of innocent people, turned 
out to be a virtual ignoramus in 
the theories he claims to be an 
expert on. 

At the Smith Act trial here 
after, defense counsel were grant- 
ed the right to question Lautner 
on his qualifications and_ back- 
ground. 

Lautner on 
by defense attorney Edward Selt- 
zer admitted he not only had not 
read many of the classicial writings 
of Marx and Engels but he was 
unfamiliar with the works of such 
non-Communist writers as Karl 


Kautsky, G. 
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The WEF .-nclceccececconed aoe _ 


cross-examination | 


D. H. Cole or Prof. 


‘Haldane or the American Socialist, 
'Spargo. 


Despite agitated efforts by De-' 


partment of Justice lawyers to pro- 
‘tect their prize informer, Lautner 
admitted that he had never made 
jany written contribution on Marx- 
‘ist theory, nor had he ever parti- 
‘cipated in policy making at the 
National Board or National Com- 
mittee leyel of the Communist 
Party. . 


ner had declared, “I am not an 
expert on anything.” When asked 
if he had any personal knowledge 
jof the Connecticut defendants’ 
‘understanding of Marxism - Lenin- 
‘ism in the last five years, Lautner 
again agreed that he had not. 
‘Earlier Judge Aderson ruled that 
the government may not introduce 
pre-1945 statements by third par- 
ties if any of the defendants in 
this case were not present. How- 
ever, Judge Anderson allowed the 
government to introduce almost 
any type of evidence regarding the 
nature, aims and purposes of the 
Communist Party. Under this Jat- 
ter ruling the government is en- 
abled to introduce all, the ancient 
tales it. wishes .to. : 


pose of the law—is already avail-| 


‘declaration on the Emmett Till 


National Council of Churches of 
testimony to Congressional commit- ' Christ. 


Defense counsel also brought! 
out that in past court cases Laut-| 


the demands are in the negotia- 
tions between Westinghouse and 
the IUE CIO union.” The Sharon 
Westinghouse workers are repre- 
sented by the International Union 
of Electrical Warkies 


No names were attached to the 
communication, which, as _ pub- 
lished, declares “the absolute 
faith” of women “in our demo- 
cratic government. If anyone can 
clarify a situation, that person is 
you, our Presiednt,”’ the “letter” 
affirmed. 

There is one paragraph in the 
alleged plea to Eisenhower which 
shows conclusively that whether 
it is a “plant” or not, it is being 
exploited to the fullest to break 
down the solidarity of the workers, 
which has been a feature of the 
bitter, prolonged struggle. 


“If it is true,” the women are 
quoted as having written, “that our 
union is making this time-study 
grievance the prime bargaining 


forced to support a grievance we 


feel infringes upon the rights of 
others, i.e. Disputing mianage- 
ment’s rights to time study day 
workers. 

“One man—IUE-CIO president 


represent the workers.” 
The first of the two preceding 


for word the position of the 
Westinghouse Corp. in its many 
half-page ads in the Pittsburgh 


cluding Philadelphia. 

The words used particularly 
“prime bargaining factor’ 
“infringes” and the unreserved ad- 
mission of “management's rights to 
time study day workers,” indicate 
the cunning hand of Westinghouse 


alleged letter. 

Meanwhile. the battle of news- 
paper ads—most of them by the 
corporation—over the merits of the 
strike continues. In one of the 
latest, chairman-president Gwilym 
A. Price of the Westinghouse 
threatens that “if the strike con- 
tinues, we are regretfylly prepared 


drastically reduce every category 
bee made and will be put into 
effect progressively as the strike 
lengthens.” 

This threat to starve the 60,000 
strikers into submission has tended 
to anger instead of to cow the 
workers. The threat has also tend- 
ed to bring to the further support 
of the two unions—IUE and the 
United Electrical Workers — that 
are waging the strikes, locals of 


® Turning Some 


By LESTER RODNEY 
IF YOU RIDE the subways 


journalism dep’t 


° And A ‘Frightenirig’ Discovery 


Things Around 


of New York you have seen the 


advertisement urging you to “GIVE TRUTH DOLLARS TO FIGHT 


that from ex-Hitlerites who ran 


' But just think about it for 
something like this is to imagine 


t 


would he triumphantly fixell 


10 p.m., vou find the following: 


4 outwits the Kremlin's attempt to 
Park Reservoir.” 
-Ho hum. 

Now imagine, if you will, 
paper. “Petroff 


Senators riding the Moscow subw 
saw or Budapest, read signs calling 
DOLLARS TO FIGHT CAPITALISM—SUPPORT RADIO FREE 
AMERICA.” Unthinkeble. There'd be a demand for a rupture of 
relationships, the blame for the cold war and creating tensions 
before the world. And yet we see these 


kind of signs m our own subways all the time—and get used to them. 
a agg 


OR ALONG THE SAME lines, take a television program list- 
ing from the New York Herald Tribune of Nov. 27. Under Sunday, 


COMMUNISM-—SUPPORT RADIO FREE EUROPE!” It isn’t that 
anyone pays much attention to this sign... if they've gotten 
bucks in contributions from subway riders it’s probably a lot, 


nat 


from the New Democracies, cer- 


tainly not from the ordinary American. 


a moment, The way to estimate 
it in reverse. Suppose our touring 
ay, or in buses in Prague, War- 
on theh people to “GIVE TRUTH 


“5 THE HUNTER. ‘Dead Pigéon’ with Keith Larsen. Adams 


blow up New York City’s Central 


a television notice in a Moscow 


outwits the White House’s attempt to blow u 
Moscow University.” Oh the sereaming about “Hate America 


propaganda—but they don’t do anything like that, and this is “Hate 


Russia’ stuff, which we do. 


try to drop this junk (which has 


Isn't ‘t time fer the press, television and movies in our coun- 


laid an egg artistically and finan- — 


cially anyhow) and come on up to 1955? 
° 


oY 


“Moscow Tags an IF to Its Plan for End to All Atomic Arms 


factor at negotiations, we are being} 


James B. Carey—is himself making) 
decisions when his position is to. 


paragraphs repeats almost word) 
dailies and in newspapers wher-' 


ever—it has plants in the area, in-| 


and | 


agents in the composition of the 


to begin a program’ which will/@" 


What was the big “IF” with 
sides must be willing. 


mysterious “IF” in the headline, 


Tests” read the headline in, the New York Post the other day. 


the capita] letfers? Just that both - 


But this offer to us for both to end the tests becomes a big | 


as though the Russians had made 


all kinds of impossible conditions, and left us unable to join them 


p:inciples of conduct we should 


are: 


2. Non-aggression. 
3. Non-interference in each 
4. Equalit 


5. Peaceful coexistence. 


in ending the blasts. ‘Those intransigent Russians! 

This too is journalism. Learn well, students, and some day you 

may get a job writing headlines for the Post. 
> 


s: 
- | 


NOW LET US shift to the Daily Mirror and discover what 


be against. In an editorial attack- 


ing India’s Nehru fof allegedly being partial to the Soviet Union 
against the United States, the Mirror triumphantly hisses: 

“As a matter of fact, when Nehru visited Mao Tse-tung in 
Peking, he drew up a formula of five points for peaceful coexist- 
ence which was precisely what the Kremlin was saying to all the 
world. He became an advocate of their line of thought.” 

Now let's see just what these dreadful un-American five points 


1. Mutual respect for territorial integrity. 


other’s internal affairs. 


and mutual benefits. 


Pretty terrible stuff, eh? Anybody who has respect for terri- 


toria! inte 


internal affairs, deals with others 


ica, says the Daily Mirror. 
How would the Mirror like 


at a time or all together, to a vote 
Wanna’ bet? 


grity, isnt an aggressor, 


doesn't interfere in anyone else’s 
on the basis of equality and re- 


mains at peace is playing the Kremlin’s game and is against Amer- 


to put those five principles, one 
in our national election next year? 
' 


AND TO WIND UP this collection of items on what the cold 
war anti-Communist line can still do to journalistic sanity in our 


country, here is a beaut by Harry 


-“It was frightening to see 


Schwartz of the New York Times, 


as reported in that papers story of the Times Youth Forum, 
chwartz, just back from a tour of the USSR, is quoted as saying; 


how much scientific material is 


available in Russia. In the ordinary street bookstores, one-third of 
_ the books on the tables usually are books on advanced mathematics.” 


Our Joe Clark, who spent three years as our correspondent in 


the Soviet Union, informs us tha 


t the one-third figure is an exag- 


geration. But no matter. Suppose it weren't. What a sorry com- 
mentary that someone would find a lot of bookstore attention to 


ening.” 


scientific material, and not to crime and eroticism, to be “fright- 


Congressmen Sa 


ys Anfi-Polltax 


Gesture Is Now Not Enough 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 4.—Sen. 
‘Lyndon B. a proposal of 
anti-poll tax constitutional 
‘amendment as part of the Demo- 
: ’ , : 
‘cratic Partys 13-point program is 
a meaningless gesture in the face 
of-the horrible Till murder in Mis- 
sissippi, Rep. Augustine B. Kelley 
(D-Pa) charged in his newsletter. 
Re. Kelley asserted that most 
Democrats) may unite around 
Johnson’s program but that “sec- 
tional aspects . . . will make for 
anything but harmony.” The Texas 
Senator, Kelley said, is a “most 
untiring advocate of legislation to 
turn the natural gas industry com- 


“bonanza over to the oil and gas 
boys. 

“There is a rather meaningless 
suggestion made by Sen. Johnson 
for a constitutional amendment to 
outlaw the polltax as a requisite 
for voting,” Rep. Kelley told his 
constituents in his newsletter, and 
he added: 


“It would hardly seem necessary 
to take so drastic a step... to get . 
rid of this iniquitous device. eee 
On the other hand, the horrible 
Till murder in Mississippi shows 
we need more far-reaching civil 
rights legislation, than the elimina- 
tien of the polltax... We need 
some fundamental protections for 


both .the AFL and CIO in. their 
respetcive communities, 


pletely loose from effective con- 
trols.” This, he said, would hand a. 


the safety ,of all citizens; in Mise. 
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THE CIO AND AFL conf 
vention gave near unanimous 
approval to the merger .terms, 


‘SOUTHERN STUDENTS SPEAK 


ANOTHER SOUTHERN VOICE was heard on the 
streets of Atlanta-in Saturday's pre-dawn, countering the 
Dixiecrat din. More than 2,500 angry Georgia Tech stu- 
dents gave an outlet to the pent-up resentment which must 
have been welling up for some time among Southemers 
of all races at the Talmadge-Criffin racist outrages against 
decency and democracy. : 


Immediate object of their anger and outrage was Gov. 
Marvin Griffin's efforts ‘to keep the Georgia Tech football 
team from playing in the New Orleans Sugar Bow] against 
the University of Pittsburgh team which has a Negro full- 
back. In a flash the group of Southern white students real- 
ized that to support this arrant racism meant surrendering 
their own rights as students and athletes. 


This was no “student prank,” as Gov. Griffin sought 
to assure himself after the students had overrun state 
troopers, policemen_ and Georgia special agents, before 
reaching the Governor’s Mansion. The slogans they car- 
ried on banners ~indicated an acute political awareness. 
They called Griffin a “Talmadge stooge”; said “We will 
play against anybody.” They urged the Governor to “grow 
up.” And the fact that Tech students have now been join- 
ed by other Georgia students indicates the present temper 
of Southern youth. 


More important, they won. The opponents on Jan. 1 
in New Orleans will be Georgia Tech versus Pitt. This in- 
cident of the Atlanta students portends future develop- 
ments in the fight against the rabid racists now in power of, 
many Southern states. There is no “Solid South”; and if the 
federal government showed half the concern with the 
. fight against racism as the Atlanta students have shown, 
the racist plague could be dispensed with dispatch. 


WELCOME, UNITED LABOR 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ment of needed legislation in this session of Congress and 
to wipe out the last vestages of jimcrow inside the unions. 

°* A long-needed counter-offensive for civil liberties 
to — out the last vestiges of jimcrow inside the unions. 
trol. 

* A drive for new and bigger steps on the economic 
and legislative fronts for job security and prosperity, es- 
pecially for the shorter work-week. ’ 

The people in the shops, union locals and communi- 
ties see unity in terms of those and simliar objectives. Unity 
will be made real and durable by a fight for such a program. 

As the delegates meet to put into effect the AFL-CIO 
merger, they should look back to labor history and learn 
from it. Great numbers are not the only element of labor 
strength. A will to use that strength for a truly forward- 
looking program, and to use it militantly and vigorously, is 
the primary condition. 

This was well demonstrated 20 years ago when the 
much smaller sector of the unions that became thet CIO 
set forth to organize the unorganized and revitalize the 
labor movement. That sector of labor went forward far 
more rapidly than the AFL and was by far the greater con- 
tributor to the historic progress of labor in the past genera- 


militancy and vigor. 


Illusions about a “non-aggression pact” with big busi- | 
ness as again proposed, this time by George Meany, have | 


never carried labor forward. 


The people back home look to a revival of the “spirit | example, fought early elections 


of 36” on the basis of the far greater strength, and the 
unity of labor. 

The continued exclusion of the United Mine Workers 
and the progressive-led independent unions from the 
merged labor movement will not sit well with the rank and 
file workers of the unions. It means a continuation of di- 
vision. It is also exclusion of the unions that, in the eyes 
of-a great many workers, are most symbolic of the fight- 
ing spirit of the 30s when the great march ahead was 
made possible by a left-to-right unity. ' 

Notwithstanding some provisions of the Constitution 
we criticized, and ‘weaknesses in the merger which this 
paper has pointed out since the terms were made known, 
we view the merger as a significant historic step. We share 
the hope of the men and women in the ranks that unifica- 
tion will spur a new big advance for the people of America. 

As during previous great advances in labor history, 
the support of this paper will not be wanting. For 32 years 
the Daily Worker sparked and fanned the progressive spirit 
that has given much of the dynamic element to labor's 
struggles. Its contribution is all the more necessary today. 

This merger must not remain just a top arrangement. 
With all active progressive and sincere men and women in 
the unions, we will work to—build unity from the bottom 
—to arouse understanding of its meaning among the mil- 
lions; to press for the stated objectives of unity; to demo- 
cratize and broaden the merger so every organized work- 
er in America is in the “One Big Union. babs pigs 


‘but both George Meany and 


Walter Reuther: had to give 
Most of their efforts to the very 
closing moments of their meet- 
ings to allay misgivings and 
fears. Meany and Réuther con- 
ceded that the misgivings are 
not limited to just the few dele- 
gates at both conventions who 
voiced criticism of the constitu- 
tion. 

As Meany said in his windup 
speech: | 

“A good many of the dele- 
gates to the convention includ- 
ing members of the executive 
council, heads of various large 
unions and small unions, have 
had, what I might call, some 
misgivings. They feel that some- 
thing new is about to happen 
and they are not sure just what 
it is. 

“To use the vernacular of 
New York City, I may be a 
chump, but I don't have any 
misgivings about it. , . I haven't 
the . slightest’ doubt that there 
will be some trying moments, 
that there will be some of the 
old rivalries that will sprifg up 
inside the new organization.” 

Most of those who had criti- 
cism of the merger terms ex- 
pressed them privately or in 
committees, and did not choose 


| to appear in the public eye as 


opponents of unity. The diff- 
culties Meany speaks of -will 
come when unions come up 
against one or another provision 
of the new constitution, affect- 
ing their jurisdiction, autonomy, 
terms of amalgamation with 


other unions, and like matters. 
o 


IN THE AFL most of the 


| “misgivings” is from the right 


—fear of industrial union mflu- 
ence from the craftists; fear for 
the fate of racist exclusion or 
restriction policies. In the CIO 
the worry is mostly from a pro- 
gressive standpoint—worry over 
the possible inroads of craftists 


World 
Labor 


by George Morris 


of 


All Were for Merger 


into industrial ‘unions; racist in- 
fluence and the general narrow- 
ness that has: traditionally pre- 
vailed in the AFL. 

Mike Quill, head of the Trans- 
port Workers Union, has appar- 
ently confused the “misgivings” 
that many may have on one or 
another ground with opposition 
to labor unity. He was wrong, 
and the vote at the CIO conven- 
tion showed his delegation alone 
against the merger. 

Quill raised some sound criti- 


cism of the merger terms, as we , 


had often ‘pointed out. He is 
right in pointing to the weak- 
nesses of the anti-discrimination 
clause; on the absence of teeth 
on the no-raiding ban and in 
the absence of anti-racketeering 
enforcement powers. He was al- 
so right in pointing out that 
some of the powerfypl conserva- 
tive elements in the AFL lead- 
ership have not changed much 
since the CIO was formed. 

But, as we warned —~many 
times since Quill first indicated 
his course at his own union's 
convention last February, it’s 
tactically wrong and foolish to 
carry the criticism to the point 
of leaving the ranks of the new 
federation. 

e 

QUILL performed a service 
by his loud and vigorous criti- 
cism. Others didn’t raise their 
voices as loudly, but neverthe- 
less shared his view, This help- 
ed put Reuther and Meany on 


the defensive, and caused them 
for months to continually give 
assurances to their followers on 
a number of basic counts. 

But when everything was 
over, Quill told newsmen he 
would recommend to his -mem- 
bers “to stay-the-hell out of this 
mess’ when they vote in refer- 
endum whether to stay or pull 
out. This is just what some of 
the old line AFL elements want 
Quill to do. They do not relish 
having anycne in their midst 
who, like Quill, sounds off vig- 
orously against their craftism, 
racism and raids. | 

Walter Reuther, in his reply 
to Quill, didn’t help much by 
redbaiting him. Even David 
McDonald and Joseph Beirne, 
respectively of the steel and tel- 
ephone unions, regretted that 
Reuther chose to indulge in 
“acrimonious debate. 

Reuther said, “Mike, you 
have broken with some of your 
former colleagues in the party 
but somehow the tactics linger 
on.” 

Reuther, of course, was wrong 
factually. The Communists, the 
leftwing followers in general 
and the Daily Worker, have 
been for the merger with criti- 
cism and against any secession 
from the merged labor body. If 
Reuther were interested in the 
truth he'd learn that on numer- 
ous occasions we safd Quill was 
wrong for going beyond the lim- 
(Continued on Page 7) 


TODAY ABROAD 


by Joseph Clark 


Elections Coming in 
France and Italy Too 


E make big 
news not only in our country 
next year but also in France 
and Italy. On Jan. 2, 1956, 
the French people will 
elect a new parliamnt. And the 


’ Italian people will then be. in- 


volved in a campaign for local 


. ee id and municipal offices through- 
tion, precisely because of its advanced program, initiative, | 9,1 their 1 . 


It’s interesting how the Com-- 


munists everywhere look for- 
ward to the people’s mandate. 
Various political figures, like 
Mendes - France in France for 


tooth and nail. But, as Jacques 


| Duclos told the Daily Worker 


the French Communist Party 
“never recoils from the prospect 
of a popular consultation.” - 

The victory for early elections 
is a tribute to the astute tactics 
of the French Communists. The 
reactionaries were interested in 
one thing above aJl—to change 
the election laws in order to 
eliminate any trace of propor- 
tionate representation. 

o 

THE FRENCH COMMU- 
NIST group in parliament didn't 
hesitate to vote for the Faure 
government when the issue was 
early elections, or defeating an 
attempt to abolish proportionate 
representation. Nor did they 
hesitate to vote againct the 
Faure government as a means 
of insuring early elections and 
barring changes in the electoral 
law. | 

Not that the present law is 
the fairest. Far from it, because 
although it has proportionate 
elections jin the first round, it 
provides for a second round 
where unscrupulous coalitions 


can be formed to flout the pop- 


| alas will. 


The danger, however, was 
that a single-member constitu- 
ency Jaw would be passed. This 
would simply abolish ‘propor- 
tionate representation. In the 
run-off, under this system, coal- 
itions could be formed -to block 
the election of those candidates 
getting the highest votes in a 
district. 3 

In the forthcoming elections, 
the Communists believe it will 
be more difficult for the Social- 
ists to make alliances with the 
right- wing in run-off elections 
as happened in the 1951 ballot- 
ing. In fact, there are many dis- 
tricts where the Socialists and 
Communists will work together. 
Furthermore, the Communists 
are pursuing the broadest pos- 
sible coalition policy. They are 
“firmly resolved,” as Duclos ex- 
plained, “to amite with the So- 
cialist Party and with other Re- 
publican forces . .. to give 
France the government she 
awaits.” 

. 

IN THE ITALIAN elections 
the Communists are hopeful of 
inflicting a detisive defeat on 
reaction. There, too, they have 
pursued a most flexible coalition 
policy. Communist votes, for ex- 
ample, were decisive in bringing 
about the election of Gronchi 
as president of Italy. Gronchi is 
a member of the reactionary 
Christian Democratic Party. But 
he adheres to its left wing and 
the votes of both the Socialists 


and the Communists barred the ° 


election of an extreme right 
wing Christian Democrat. 
As in France, the Communist 
group in the Italian parliament 
as voted for the government on 
various occasions and dgainst it 


on others. ‘Where it advanced 


ithat constitution. .against 
‘who. threatem its! beso 2 py os 


the people’s interests, or barred 
the way to reaction, they voted 
for the government. 

A speech by Palmiro Togliat- 
ti, the Italian Communist Par- 
ty leader on Nov. 8, outlined a 
two-fold aim for localities and 
towns where elections will be 
held. Wherever it is possible to 
elect Socialists or Communists, 
they will strive for that goal, 
especially in Rome. But then 
he adds: 


“While wherever we cannot 
set ourselves this aim we want 
to oust the most reactionary 
forces from the leadership of 
the communes (localities).” 

e 


EVERYWHERE THE Com- 
munists place the national in- 
terest, the interests of the peo- 
ple, above narrow partisanship. 
Everywhere they are ready to 
unite with all forces in political 
life which will in any way ad- 
vance the interests of the peo- 
ple, or bar the way to the ex- 
treme reactionaries. 

Everywhere the Communists 
give the lie to the canard _ that 
they advocate force and vio- 
lence. In countries like Italy and 
France this isn’t even an issue 
for discussion. The reactionaries 
wouldn’t dare to make sich 
charges against the Commu- 
nists. 

The constitution, in Italy for 
example, is in great part a pro- 
duct of what the Communists 
and Socialists fought for. .The 
government of Italy was set u 
as a result of the struggle, ] 
by the Communists, against the 


_ fascists. It’s well-nigh impossible 


to challenge the Communists of 
Italy on their devotion to the 
constitution. On the contrary, 
it is the Communists who are 
the most devoted defenders .of 
‘those. 
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Reader Praises Colon's 
Important New Column 


Jesus Colon 
Daily worker 
Dear Friend: 

+ Greetings and w2lcome to your fine column. It's an important 
event in the growth of our wonderful paper to introduce as a reg- 
ular feature a column dealing with questions of Latin-American 
culture and in particular our relationship with Puerte Rico. 

The recent and continuing influx of Puerto Ricans and other 
Latin Americans. especially to southern cities like Miami, Tampa, 
New Orleans and Houston, has 
made us much more keenly 
aware of the contributions and 
problems of our Latin American 
brothers and sisters. And with 
that awareness has come a deep- 
er interest in developing a real 
knowledge and appreciation of 
the culture and history as well 
as current developments in Latin 
America. 

Se your column is most time- 
ly, and it’s hard to wait a whole 
week between. 

May I take this opportunity 
te confide, to you some thoughts 
on this shbject? 

° o oO 

AS YOU probably know, 
there was an atrocious and dis- 
graceful witchhunt in this state 
in 1954. In the report that ac- 
companied the proposed witch- | 
hunt legislation, a big point was made about the danger of subver- 
sive influences in an area like Florida, especially Miami and its in- 
ternational airport, which is the gateway te Latin America. There 
wes some fantastic nonsense about “Soviet spy ceuriers” tanning 
out from Florida and infiltrating the countries to the south. 

Ard I got to thinking: In the distorted midget-minds of red- 
baiters, any {urwacd-looking idea is equivalent to subversion. And 
just as sure as Ireedom-loving people live and breathe, their ideas 


Nov. 27, 1955. 


will spread across national coundaries. But today, if anyone is | 


“suiliy o: transmitting advanced notions of struggle against op- 
pression, it’s net so much the North Americans, but rather the re- 
verse Some pretty militant concepts of struggle for freedom and 


brotherhood are reaching us not by way of mysterious spy couriers, | 


but ia the form of songs, from Latin America. 
~ Q - 

TAKE, FOR INSTANCE, a couple of fairly popular records. 

Yma Sumac’s album “Inca Taqui’ (Inca Ghants) contains a num- 
ber @iled “Wak’ai” (meaning “cry’—absolutely no connection with 
Johnny Ray). On the record cover it says about this song, which 
slice sings m the Keshwa Indian language—“A great cry of protest 
sprang from the Incans under the impact of invading Europeans, 
for they suffered the destruction of much of their civilization and 
the death of millions of their people... .” This 400-year-old. chant, 
I've heard tell, is still sung in Peru and to this day gives voice to 
protest against oppressors. 
: Or take the album “Latin American Folk Music” (Vox) per- 
‘formed by the Paraguavan group, “The Four Guaranis,” sung partly 
in Guarani and rartly in Spanish. One of the numbers, “Song of the 
Worker,” is described thus on the back of the cover: “This is a 
revolutionary song of a Paraguayan laborer. It describes the misery 
of the Indian peasant 2nd his hope that finally an era of justice and 
poace may arrive.” ({magine, they actually use the word. “revolu- 
tionary !) It is a beautiful song, starting with a lament but winding 
up on a stirring rote of protest. i 

The protest and fight veiced in song is also practiced in ac- 
tien. When the hotel strike started in Miami, it is reported that 
strike leaders contacted trade union leaders in Cuba to convince 
them not to allow Cuban workers to come over and scab. 

Not much convincing was necessary, it is said. Not only were 
there no scabs bronght from Cuba, but the Cuhban-Americans and 


Puerto Ricans who had been working at the hotels now on strike | 
are among the most energetic strike actives. Likewise, when the | 


Louistana sugar strikers appealed to their, Cuban and Puerto Rican 
fellow-workers, net only the cane workers but longshoremen too, 
at gieat sacrifice to themselves, cooperated in withholding sugar 
cane from the Louisiana bosses. These are current examples of in- 
ternational working class solidarity that North American workers 


can well learn from. 
*. o « 


WOULD THAT IT WERE possible for North American work- 
ers and liberals. whese ruling monopolists spawned a Castillo Armas, 
to extend similar solidarity te the workers and people of Guatemala. 

It McCarthvism had not been dealt a serious «setback, the 


logical next step for the witchhunters might have been to classify. 


the traditional songs of the peoples as “forbidden music.” The logic 
oi McCarthyism is truly expressed in the words of the Nazi brute 
who said, “When I hear the word ‘culture,’ I reach for my gun.” 

{ do hope we can develop a deeper understanding and ap- 
preciation of the culture of the Latin American peoples. If we can 
glean this much from the backs of record covers and records selected 
at random, imagine how much we can really learn with the guid- 
ance and stimulus ef vour column. 

Would it be possible for your column to suggest a more or less 
authentic history of Puerto Rico, and biographies of some of its out- 
standing leaders—either in English or Spanish—giving the names of 
publishers in the event these books are not te be found in lecal 
libraries? Also, can you suggest any current recordings, of represen- 
tative Puerto Rican music? And can we find somewhere the story 
of the development of the “aguinaldo”? | 

But perhaps ! ask too much. You see, the iotcoduction of your 
column is like opening the floodgates to all the unanswered ques- 
tions that have been dammed up by “previous neglect or inability 
to handle questions of Latin American culture in the workingclass 
press | 


__ Again let me express my enthusiasm about your column, and 
wish yeu and our fighting paper every success. 


di FLORIDA READER. . 
tds the current 


P.S. Enclosed is $5 tewar 
column. 


to have it credited to’ your 


Teday’s Best | 
Bets on TV, 


Movies, Drama 


TV 
Matinee Theatre — Sinclair Lewis 
Arrowsmith (4) 3-4 p.m. 
News, sports (2) 6 p.m. 
Jackie Robinson—Monday Quarter- 
back (4) 6:30 
Adventure of Robin Hood (2) 7:30 
Burns-Allen (2) 8 
Sid Caesar Show (4) 8 
TY Reader's Digest — Cross-exam- 


Tennessee “Scopes Trial Case 

(7) 8. Reenactment 

Rise Stevens—Soprano (7) 8:30 

I Love Lucy (2) 9 

Basketball: Hofstra-Roanoke (13) 9 ) 

Robert Montgomery Presents (4) 
9:30. Luciter by J. H. Howells 


Studio One—Blow Up at Cortland 
—Chester Morris (2) 10. Prison 
Rebellion drama by Paul Monash 

Movie: Quartet — Somerset Maug-| 
ham short stories (2) 11:15 
(English) 

Steve Allen (4) 11:20 


| 


Lnherit the Wind with Paul Muni, 


RADIO 
‘Sports WOR 6:45 p.m, 
Symphonette WRCA 7 
John Vandercook WABC 7 
Edward Murrow WCBS 7:45 
George Meany Address—President 
of combined CIO-AFL WRCA 
8:15 
|Bosto:. Symphony WRCA 8:30 
[Rise Stevens—concert_ WABC 8:30 
| Talent Scouts WCBS 8:30 
Isaac Stern — violinist — Beethoven 
Concerto in D, WRCA 9 
WNYC RADIO 
Yam: Bruckner Program—Master- 
work Hour. Also at 7 p.m.! 


‘10:30: You and Your Health 
11:00; Music from the Theatre 
: Beethoven Symphony No. 5 
; Famous Artist — Ali. Akbar 
Khan—Sarod Player 
: Its Fun to Sing 
: Critic's Choice 
: Today in Ballet 
: Opera Memoirs 
Municipal Concert Hall. 
Same as Noon 
Young Chopin (Polish) & Rimsky- 
Korsakov (Russian), Stanley 


MOVIES 
Umberto D (Italian) 50th St. Guild 
Marty, Sutton 
Oklahoma, Rivoli 
Life of Zola, Baronet . 
DRAMA 
The Lark, Longacre 
Trouble in Mind by Alice Chil-| 
dress, Greenwich Mews 


Chekhov's Cherry Orchard, 4th St. 
: Theatre 


Nationa] 
_— Stop, Music Box 
Plain and Fancy, Hellinger 
View from the Bridge by Artbar! 
Miller, Coronet | 
Three Penny Opera, Theatre de| 


Lys. | 
Diary ef Anne Frank, Cort Theater : 
Macbeth, Jan Hus Auditorium 
No Time for Sergeants, Alvin 
Tiger at the Gates with Michael 

Redgraves, Helen Hayes Theatre! 
G. B. Shaw's A Village Wooing, 
Daven 
NYC Ballet, City Center | 
Katherine Dunham, Broadway 

Theatre © #§%* hesaiaghe te’ | 


’ 


Hig, Wald be ero 


‘Carmen Amaya, Holiday 


ination of Bryan by Darrow in’ | 


As I See It From Here 


Puerto Rican Music 


By Jesus Colon 


ing, we Puerto Ricans have been-very fortunate 
of November, December is to bring us still mere 


Musically 
during the mon 
singular gifts. : | 

Pablo Casals, the world reknowned master of the cello, is going 
to visit Puerto Kico, the country where his mother was berm. 

Casals’ mother, Pilar Defillo y Amiguet, was born 
in 1853 in the city of Mayaguez, Puerto Rico. 
At the age of seventeen, Pilar left Puerte Rico for . 
Spain where, in 1875, she married Carles Casals, 
organist of the little’ chapel of Vendrell, near 
Barcelona, where Enrique, one of Casals’ brothers 
has taken care of the family house, while the 
great cellist had remained in voluntary exile in 
Prades, France, since the fall of the Spanish 
Republic. 

Paying a promise that he made to his 
mother that some day he would visit the land 


ot her birth, Casals will arrive in Puerto Rico on December 15. 
Casals will stay in Puerte Rico for three months! 

Ramito, Puerto Rico’s greatest folk singer, reached New York 
on the first of December for his annual Christmas tour. Ramito is . 
the au jr of hundreds of Puerto Rican seis, plenas, aguinaldes and 
decimas jibaras, attesting to the variety and richness of Puerto Rican 
folk music. His two most popular songs are, Que Bonita Bandera— 
what a Beautiful Flag—referring to the Puerto Rican flag, and 
and “Ye No Cambio a Puerto Rico.”—I Would Not Change Puerto. 
Rico. If you pass by a Puerto Rican music store or a Puerte Rican 
home during this Christmas seasen you can bet 10 to one that the 
record they will be playing is one of Ramito’s. You will be able 
to listen to Ramito in person in one of the Puerto Rican theatres in 


the Bronx. 
- . . 


RAY LEV, ane of today’s outstanding pianists, interpreted in 
her Carnegie Hall program on Noy. 18 the Marches de Cibaros 
from the Souvenir de Puerto Rico by the North American com- 
poser and pianist Louis Moreau Gottschalk. Gottschalk lived and 
taught piano and music in Puerto Rico during his West Indian 
period (1856-1862), contributing to the development and advance- 
ment of music in the forming years. of-our emerging national con- 
sciousness. ) | 

Which goes to show you that net all North Americans that go> 
tu Puerto Rico are sugar planters. But, alas! how few and far be- 
tween have been the Matias Brugmans, the Gottschalks, the doctor 
Ashfords, and the Blackie Mvers. Untortunately most North Amer- 
icans who go to live in Puerto Rico belong to the exploiting class. 
These representatives of American Imperialism go there ~ the 
blood, sweat and misery of the Puerto Rican people. This sort of 
American as he calls himself, the one of the Eaoaed manner and 
the superior air, known today alf over the colonial world, cares 
very little about the culture, history and traditions of the countries 
he it:vades with his pragmatic ‘efficiency. 

* aa ° 

But to turn again to Ray Lev’s concert, it is very seldom that 
a great concert artist includes compesiticns by Puerto Ricans, or by 
non-Puerto Ricans about Puerto Rico, in his or her programs. 
There are certainly quite a number of overtures, symphonies and 
chamber music written by Puerto Ricans to select from. We would 
like to see. fer example, the symphony “Puerto Rico,” written durin 
the last century by our great composer Juan Morell Campos, “ 
by one of the great North American symphony orchestras the 
direction of, say, a Leonard Bernstein. Do we have to wait for 
socialism to see and listen to something like that? 

- But the truth is that in very few cases, like the one of Miss 
Ray Lev, or when the concert artist is also Puerto Rican, as in the 
case of the internationally famous interpreter of Gershwin, the 
Puerto Rican pianist Jesus Maria Sanroma will you find a composition 
by a Puerto Rican in a ‘concert program. - 

>. ° o 


IN THIS SUMMARY of recent musical events among the 
Puerto Ricans, we must not forget the reception given by our people 
to the chorus of the Jewish Young Folksjngers and their colorful 
interpretations of Negro, Jewish and Puerto Rican songs at the 
Fstonian Hall. Puerto Ricans in Harlem are still commenting on 
the event. A chorus without a Puerto Rican voice that could move 
Puerto Ricans to tears and to shouts of joy while listening to their 


own songs. It was wondertul. 
> . . 


SUNDAY THE 27TH, we went to the Carmegie Recital Hall to 
aitend the Festival de la Danza de Puerto Rico. The Festival of the 
Puerto Rican Danza. The danza is an authentic Puerto Rican music — 
and dance form. It is stately and reminiscent of the unhurried pace 
of horse drawn coaches and more easy going ways. Lionel Quinones 


| Toyos, a young and enthusiastic Puerto Rican tenor, presented this 


festival. The whole artistic production was under the able direction 
of Dr. Bartolome Bover. : 
Among the performances that could be mentioned was that 
of the famous string ensemble of Maestro Ladi. Ladi uses real 
Puerto Rican instruments—the cuatro, the guiro—accompanied by 
well played Spanish guitars. Maestro Ladis string ensemble are 
undoubtedly the truest interpreters of real Puerto Rican music in 
New York. 
The thirty voice chorus of the Sagrada Familia, under-the di- 


' rection of Dr. Bover, rendered a few numbers, including the play- 


ful and whimsical Ne Me Toques—Don't Touch Me—by the Puerto 
Rican composer Juan Morell Campos. The chorus finished with La 
Borinquena, the Puerto Rican national anthem. It was reverently 
heard by a standing mass and was complemented by a Viva Puerto 
Rico Libre!, from the audience. pee 

It seems to me that not all that could have been done to reach 
the Puerto Ricans in all walks of life was really done. News 
advertisements is not enough. I have seen that very Recital Hall 
filled to the roofs in similar programs of Puerte Rican and other 
Latin American music and dances, interpreted and staged by young 
Puerto Rican American choreographers.. Where was that ether 
audience? Ry | 

But all in all, it was a tremendous effort by young Mr. Teyos 
and the verv able Dr. Bartolome Bover, for which all true friends * 
of Puerto Rican music and culture must remain very grateful. 

How about a festival of all Puerto Rican music? Of net 
danzas, but plenas, guarachas, seis and aguinaldes? | am sure that 
the numerous Puerte Rican and Latin Americans clubs, as well as’ 
the many North American societies, ‘Civic , 
and the labor movement id general : 


14 ob 
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tertregitr 


By BEN LEVINE 
The hallejuhas 
have net yet died down for the 


Poland s Great Pianist A 


Soviet Pianist, Emil Gilels, and the} 


Soviet violinist, David Oistrakh, 


and new another great pianist,! 


Halina Czerny-Stefanska, -this time 
from Poland, has the critics search- 
ing for more adjectives of praise. 

Mme. Stefanska, a descendant of 
that Czerny whose works have 
trained generations of . pianists, 
made her first U. S. appearance 
Nov. 28 at the UN General Assem- 
bly Hall in commemoration of the 
300th anniversary of the Polish 
poet, Adam Mickiewicz, and she 


astounded and delighted that au-| 


dience of all nations with an all- 
Chopin program. | 
Americans who have seen the 


Polish film, “Youth of Chopin,” 


(this film is now playing again at 

the Stanley) will recall the piano 

playing there which won special 

acclaim. This was the work of 

Mme. Stefanska. 
& 


a > 


Last Saturday night at Town 
Hall this modest, unasstming, tall 
blonde Polish goddess gave New 
Yorkers a new facet of her art 
when she played in Mozart’s C 
Majer piano concerto and Chopin’s 
E Minor piano concerto, assisted 
- the 60 members of the Sym- 
phony of the Air, conducted by 
Jzler Solomon. 

When, after the orchestra® had 


and accolades: 


cclaimed 

) In ths andante movement that 
followed, the piano and orchestra 
sang one of those heartbreaking 


jduets that are the lifeblood of 
Mozart's operas. 3 


| 


| : 


' 


‘ 


7 


roe Sele. <. 


EFANSKA 


but it went wild over the Chopin | 

This work of Chopin is not | 

the orchestra and piano sing to-| 

the more were Mme. Stefanska's: 

‘to come alive in the bright first 

| HALINA CZERNY-ST deed, with the final notes like tiny, 


The audience gave enthusiastic 
applause to the Mozart concerto, | 
concerto that concluded the pro- 
gram. 
sidered among his best. It is not 
a concerto in which, as in Mozart's, | 
gether as equals. Here rather the 
orchestra is background, but all 
talents evident. | 

The Polish woodlands seemed 

movement, and the second move-; 

‘ment, “Romanza, was romantic in- 

‘curfew bells in the evening mist. 

introduced the sprightly strains of} Then the piano woke into a| 


‘the opening section, the pianojrondo of dance and laughter and 
tones rippled in under Mme. Ste-| sturdy iron chords that brought an 


_fanska’s fingers, the old Town ‘Hall; ovation to the end of this mar- | 
| again stirred with song as it has | velous concert. 
done for so many decades when a} Of the flowers that were brought 
imaster musican visits it. Ito Mme. Stefanska from the au-| 
| This first movement of the | dience, she gave a basketful fo the | 
Mozart concerto is marked “al-!conductor, Izler Solomon, and an- 


legro maestoso,” and Mme. Stafan- other bouquet to the first violin, | 
: a wonderfully symbolic gesture 


ska scattered alegro sunsnist with from this artist who brought from | 
~ country not only good music. 


Chess Expert Hy Comments On. 
Exciting News About Botvinnik | 


Here’s a letter from Hy of 
Brooklyn commenting on my re- 
cent appraisals of the interna- 
tional chess _ situation. — Ralph 
Crane. 

Dear Ralph: 

Firstly, I believe that Dr. Mik- 
hail Botvinnik’s offer to partici- 
pate in the International Candi- 


deed, exciting news! In that event, 
this tournament which will take: 
place in Amsterdam in March, will 
undoubtedly be ene of the greatest 
~of all time and should produce 

some fine chess. | 


jae one will deny that Smyslov’s| oo: of 1955. At the end 
dates Touranment in 1956 is, in-}°US**' aoe 
pion is a legitimate facor in deter- 


| 
’ 


structure she built with her left. 
ord in the Candidates Tourna-| 


‘ment. Geller, USSR champion, won 
‘the most consecutive games in the’ 
Interzonal—4—just as he did in the| 
‘International Candidates iene 


ment of 1953 and once again made’ 


: — a great finish. His score at the end/ 
}world champion strengthens the! of the first half was 4-6. But he 


tournament and is_ therefore al mced 8 out of 10 in the second 
‘tougher hurdle for the eventual}. 1¢ on ealifu’ etcile 

challenger. | igs an ni ee | 
| For instance, if Smyslev were to: i doubt if anyone has ever siti 
emerge as the challenger by beat-!2 finish like that of Mrs. Olga’ 
ing out Bronstein as the result of Rubtsova, USSR, in the Womens! 
a better score against Botvinnik,![nternational Candidate Tourna- 


of ten 
success against the world cham-| . ; ome 
‘rounds, she was in a triple tie for): 


mining the superiority of the chal-|fifth place with a 6-4 score. Then| 
lenger and could only inerease in-|she simply won all her remaining 
ierest in the world championship yames, She tied for first in  the| 
match. Conversely, if Bronstein 18th round by winning her 8th. 


were to beat out Smyslov despite | onsecutive apaie: cad Mi wade! 


ther right hand upon the majestic 
but good will. 


| 


= 


~ 
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me en ee re eee 


by fester rodney 


Philly 5 Makes Our (& Knicks’) Head Swim 


THOUGH SOME MAY protest that no game in which the 
losing team scores over 100 pomts can be so characterized, there 
was a great basketball game at the Garden Saturday night, and 
one which could conceivably have settled the chamovionship, eariy 
as the season is. 


The score was Philadelphia 109, New York 102. Old timers 
may wince as much as they like and howl “how about defense?”, 
but the fact is offensive skills have so widened and sharpened that 
the great ones are virtually unsteppable. And, I am new clese to 
being convinced that Philadelphia has more of the great ones than 
anyone else. This could be the best basketball team ever put to- 
gether. 


The reason for these near-sweeping conclusions is that. our 
local heroes, the Knickerbockers, played the best game } have ever 
seen them play in this or any other year. They wereeup to the big 
challenge of the runaway Warriors, geared to the big psv chological 
challenge of the first meeting with the awe-inspiring Phillies on 
the New York hardwood. 

| The visitors threw 15 of their first 22 shots through the cords 
and led 38-22 at the quarter. The Knicks could have folded. Thov 
didn't. They sagged a bit under the lightning of Arizin, Gola, John- 
son, Geerge and Graboski, but they fought back. Dick McGuire, 


| who was in at the start of the game and in at the end, 48 minutes 


of sizzlmg play later, without ever leaving the lineup, was ‘six feet 
ot drive, fight, hustle and skill never abating. 

To get back into contention and actually take the lead in the 
fourth qearter against the amazing performance Philly was put- 
ting wp required some inspired play. The Knicks preduced it. On 
this night I believe they would have blown any other NBA foe off 
the floor—be it Syracuse, Fert Wayne, Boston or Mimeapolis. But 
not Philly. At least not the Philly of this night. With the adg¢lition 
of Tom Gola they have arrived as a dream team_and ought to be 
giving Quakertown what neither the baseball Phillies nor football 


Eagles has fer some time—a-championship. 


ITS HARD TO KNOW which of theh teams to write about 
first. Having started with MeGuire, let's just finish a thought about 
the Knicks. Tricky Dick (not to be confused with any anti-labor 
vice-presidents!’ jis often in and out of the lineup. So is Clifton. 
Once Sweets got in this night he stayed, and from what you saw 
vou had to draw the conclusion that no matter how you juggle 
the »esi oz the combimatien the club is at its best with McGuire 
and Clifton in there together—and most of the way. 

Now to Philly. With this amazing shotmaking Arizin shaking 
off the Army rust this year to fully compliment gaunt-faced Neil 
Joknson’s sweeping, rolling, hooking scoring, and with Jack 
George come into his own as a great backcourt man with set shoot- - 
ing, driving in and feeding, this team could have come along into 
solid title contention even without the advent of Gola. But Tom 
has finished the job. He's the icing on the cake, and the candles. 

When this smooth, calm, Joe DiMaggio-like 6-7 athlete was 


’ 
| ithe fact that he did ead eit CO grey Bs winning the | the country’s greatest collegiate player at La Salle, you wondered 
Re well against the champion, he will | Fal game emerging as the chal-, whether his marvelous reflexes produce steals and mtercep- 
a otvinnik will be included only have proved his superiority as con-|) ger. She scored 12% points in| tions against the pros or whether these tvere just important virtues 
it there is unanimous agreement clusively by havmg had the mar- oe. oes. 


among the 10 candidates. Vassily 


- ; 
' 


Smyslev has already responded en-. 
thusiastically to the idea and I be-| 
lieve the others will follow suit. 1 
am sure that everyone of the can-, 
didates is thrilled at the prospect’ 
of playing against the world cham- 
pin. The winner of the tournament 
will engage Botvinnik in a 24-' 
game match in 1957 for the world 
ehampionship. If Botvinnik should 
win the tournament, he will, of 
course, oppose the one who comes 


second. | 


The thought has been expressed. 
that this situation might not be| 
fair to all of the players in-| 
volved as Botvinnik would prob-! 
ably “spoil” some scores for it is’ 


undoubtedly true that the world: 


champien will not have an iden-|very seriously if we are to judge 


tical score against all his oppon- 
ents. I de not believe this conten- 
tion is valid. The inclusion of the 


Classified Ads 


APARTMENT WANTED 
STAFP member, wife and child need 
rooms, share apt. or sublet fer 3-4! 
months. Write Box 12!. 


FOR SALE 


THE WIFE YOU SAVE may be your own. 
Buy her a portable Dishwasher fer 150; 

. $200. Best Emes gift. Siandard 
Dist., 143 Fourth Ave. (i3th and 


-twho tied for second in 1952 and 


away from David Bronstein’s sterl- 
ing performance im the recent In-| 
terzonal Tournament. 


vals: Keres (2), Panne (3) and Gel- 


fied is 542-2%. If he does as well! 


ont for him if he mtended to come 


her la8t 13 games! 


that setback. 
As ever, 


gin to overcome 
° oe © 


In Zagreb, Yugoslavia, where HY | 
he has already clinched first prize, 
Vassily Smyslov seems to be dem-' 


(Readers: Is Smyslov better than| 


onstratmg again his preeminence Bronstein? Should the world cham- 


among the aspirants for the world pion be allowed to play in next, 
championship. But you can't get years Candidates Tournamen 


| 


| 


I will not TONIGHT! 8 P.M. SHARP! 
rehash your exeellent summary ot; Simultaneous Chess Exhibition 
sicin’s victories pver his chief ri. BYE your chess board and set 
Play against Hy of Brooklyn 
Tonight — Monday, Dec. 5th | 

_ Place: Jefferson School ef Secial 
_ Sciences, 575 Sixth Ave., cor. 
16th St., Manhattan, Room 401 | 


MORRIS 


*(Centinued from Page 5) 


my! the Candidates Tourna ; | its of criticism in oppositien te 
this means a score of II-5 which | nab seisthecacs 

would mean that Smyslov or any- saath 
one else would have his work cut 


ler (5), reminiscent of Smyslov's 
play in the Candidates Tourna- 
ment of 1953. Bronstein’s chances 
of emerging as the challenger in| 
the International Candidates Tour-' 
nament of 1956 must be taken 


i 


| 


by the results of the Interzonal. | 
His score against those whe quali-| 


} 


INCIDENTIALLY, Reuthex's 
treatment of Quill is peor pay- 
ment for years of services to | 

the redbaiters in the ClO. Quill, | 

Bronstein has now been unde- | more than any of the former | 
feated in 2 Interzonals (1948 and a ey was called upon to | 
1955) and his combined record—| DP Tala progressive unions.. | 
9832-10!2—is tops; % pt. ahead of} He helped Carey raid the UE, - 
Kotev. The latter's 16%-3% in| McDonald to raid Mine - Mill 
1952 is best fer ene tournament. and many others. 

Szabe, Hungary, holds the record; It may not be far fetched to 
for eombined score of 3 Inter-| suggest new that if Quill pulls 
zonals: 37-22. Petrosian, USSR—! his union out of the merger, his 
former colleagues in the CIO 


} 


out ahead of the redoubtable 


Bronstem. 


placed fourth in 1955—is the only! 
other chessplaver woh hase been 
undefeated in 2 Interzonal Tourna- 
ments. He has new been unde- 
feated in twe stages ef the present} 
.cempetition—the Zenals and the! 
Interzonals. It will be imteresting 
to seé if he can maintain that rec- 


may cooperate—in the name ef 
unity, of course— with some of 
the AFL unions that are itching 
for an opportunity te raid the 
Transport Workers Unien. This 
is anether reason why the TWU 
| should not separate itself frem - 
| the main stream. 2 


; 


— 


| it was their fourth strai 


against younger, more careless and less skilled collegians. 

Tom has already answered the question after just 2 few games 
m his pro freshn-an vear. As the Warriors broke away with the rush 
which ultimately determined the game, his lightfeoted silky patter 
was just as fascinatingly important as m the college game. You exn't 
fully appreciate Gola on television. Yeu have to see the whole 
court at encé and permit yourself the hecury of just watching him 
sometimes, no matter where the ball is. You ceuldn't have appreci- 
aled DiMaggio’s artistrv over television alone, fer when a ball was 
hit the camera would be on the batter, and then follow the ball. 


| At the actual game you would smnultaneously note him off m that 


decepive high speed lope just about as bat met ball, and when he 


_ teok it gracefully semewhere in right or left center yeu could leok 


back te where he had started and see how far he had come. 
Gola was tipping, feeding, rebounding, intercepting and har- 


_rying the Knieks from the start. On one play he intercepted in 


midcourt, came down to the corner with the ball and looped a pass 
which Jed Arizin, at the top of his leap, to the ball at almost basket 
height, from where Paul tipped it in over the guarding of the much 
taller Kenny Sears. Then he came up from behind Gallatin and 


_ took the ball right awav from Harry, who was moving too mechaui- 


cally upcourt with it. Gela scored “enly” 16, well below the 32 


| ot Arizin, 23 of Jehnson and 19 of the underrated George, but he 


scored them when Philly needed them, and if he missed mere than 
one shot I just can’t remember it. The man doesn't force his shots. 


. 
YET THE KNICKS did make it a nip and tuck ball game. In 
addiiior to McGuine’s great play and 28 points, his highest ever, 
amd Clifton’s 21 and solid play, special mention should be made of 
the real debut of Walt Dukes, the big fellow from the Trotters re- 
pertedly en the verge of being cut loose, thongh | never believed 
those silly reports. Anyone 7-foot tall can move like Walt you 
don't le: go just becense it takes a while to fit into pro style. 
| Among other things there had been an unsympathetic column 
about Walt's desire in one of our afternoon papers, and I hope the 
colurmnist, whom 1 didn't see at the press bench, at least caught 2 


| glimpse on television and saw Walt start and play more than half 


the game with a bandage covering a 7-stitch gash on his head 


| sufféred in a practice accident. Walt is not yet a polished pre shot 
| but he fought se well he won an ovation—and made the team. 


The Knicks may have found themselves with this game though 
defeat. With McGuire less afraid to 
sheet, teaming se be y with Clifton (on one “two on two” 
situation after a Clifton steal they were a sheer delight comi 
down to score with perfect anticipation and confidence in cack 
ether), Dukes ready to his weight, or should we say his height, 
Gallatin starting te the old spark, Felm and Braun ,Baechteld 
and Sears, they need take no back seat te anyone—except maybe 
the Philadelphia Warriors, who have me about i 

And: that last idea you'll still have to sell the Knicks on the 


| floor in the 169-game season, not en some body's typewriter, 
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C10, AFL Shoe Strike Hikes Pay for 29, ,000 


ST. LOUIS, Dec. 4—CIO and AFL shoe: workers have gained wage increases in, 
a two-year contract after four weeks of strike against the International and Brown Shoe 
companies. Some 29,000 members of the CIO United Shoe Workers and AFL Boot & 


Shoe Workers won a 5 percent 
wage increase now and another 
$ percent next year in a settle- 
ment approved Friday. The work- 
ers had been averaging $1.20 ‘an 
hour. 

International and Brown are 


two of the largest shoe corpora- 


tions in the nation, with 70 mid- 
western and southern plants. 
The settlement was approved 
by delegates of both unions. 
The national CIO and AFL had 


thrown their support behind the 


in 


longest in the shoe = his- 


tory. 

Original union demands, put 
forward jointly by the AFL and 
CIO shoe unions, called for a 12 


percent increase in a two-year con- 


next year, 


—_— ee 


AFL and ClO Unite Forces Today — 


(Continued from Page 1) 


noon at 12:30 p.m. with adjourn- 
ment of the 17th convention and 
the singing of “Solidarity For- 
‘ever.” Earlier that morning, the 
CIO delegates ratified the con- 
stitution and merger terms by a 
vote of all but the delegates of the 
Transport Workers Union and the 
single vote delegates of the Scran- 
ton, Pa., and Springfield, Ill., In- 
dustrial Union Councils. 


. BRIEF DEBATE 
Adoption came after a brief but 


live debate in which the oppon- 
ents of the merger, Mike Quill, 
head of the TWU, often a stormy 
figure in the CIO’s history, com- 
manded the center of the stage. 
Following the _ vote, ill told 
newsmen he could hold his 70- 
man executive board in daily _ses- 
sions at Hotel Roosevelt during the) . 
merger convention, which will 

revent the TWU’s representatives 
re participating. The board will 
deliberate on Quill’s recommenda- 
tion to “stav the hell out of this 
mess” as he put it. The decision is 
to be decided in a referendum vote 
of the membership. 


A dramatic moment at the con- 
vention was the speech of Gustave 
Faber, secretary-treasurer of the 
TWU, who disagrees with Quill’s 
stand although, as he explained, 
he was forced to vote “No” on the 
merger by instructions of his ex- 
ecutive board. He argued strongly 
against Quill’s position, and ap- 
pealed to him to come forward 
and switch his position. Quill re- 
mained unmoved. 

In his speech, Quill referred to 
the merger as the “tragic liquida- 
tion” of the CIO. He charged the 
CIO leaders stalled the convention 
to limit the time fer discussion on 
the merger. * 

He renewed criticism of the 
constitution he had made several 
times before. The anti-discrimina- 
tion clause has “is not binding” he 
said. Nor, did he add, is there any- 
thing binding on the question of 
racketeering or the raiding ban. 

“This is,” he said, “a license for 
inter-union warfare; a license for 
racketeering and a license for 
discriminating against minority 
groups. For those reasons I am 
opposed to this document.” 

Much of Quill’s speech was 
caustic; and he charged “the lead- 
ers with misleading the CIO. 

Reuther, who delivered the ad- 
ministration’s reply, defended the 
merger terms, and even claimed 
the anti-discrimination provision 
is superior to the CIO’s clause. 
The high point of Reuther’s at- 
tack on Quill, causing an audible 
gasp in the tense hall filled with 
3,000 persons, was when he said: 

“Mike, you have broken with 


Whale On? 


HOLIDAY SHOPPING can be pleasant. 
Visit BOOKWORLD, 1714 Flatbush Ave., 
cor. Parkside Ave. BU 4-2764. Brooklyn’s 
Center of Democratic literature. Finest se- 
lections of adult and children’s books. Cur- 
rent, fiction, non-fiction, gift items, rec- 
ords, out of this world greeting cards. Our 
bargain shelf will captivate you. Subway 
——bus—nearby. Open till 9 p.m. daily. 


Coming 


FAREWELL RECEPTION for CLAUDIA 
JONES on the eve of her departure for 
Britain. Wed. Dec. 7th at 8:30 p.m. Sky- 
line Ballroom, Hotel Theresa, 7th Ave. & 
13 st., NYC. Cultural program, social 
) dancing, refreshments. Admission free. 


LLL 


“YOUNG CHOPIN” 


Featuring Halina Czerny-Stefanska plus 
“Rimsky-Korsakov” 
\ STANLEY 7th Ave., 42 & 41 Stsi 
Sa a a a a a a a a a 


| 


linger on.” 

This was a bitter pill for Quill to 
take in view of his active help to 
the redbaiters in the CIO since 
1948 in the numerous raids and 
other attacks upon the ay eg 4 
led unions expelled from the CIO. 

(The Communists, far from en- 
couraging secession from the merg- 
ed labor body, have been critical of 
Quill for carrying his criticism to 
the point of opposition to the merg- 
er and a walkout. See Morris's col- 
umn). 

Russell Lasley, Negro vice- 
eee of the United Packing- 


ouse Workers, also voiced criti-| 
cism of the anti-discrimination pro- 


vision in the constitution, for its, 
failure to provide disciplinary ac- 
tion for any form of discrimination, 
in the union or in the community. 
But he said he was not opposed to 
the merger and only wanted the 
AFL-CIO executive council to con- 


sider strengthening the clause (See 


story Page 3). 


some of your former colleagues in; 
the party but somehow the tactics 


David J. McDonald of steel and 
John Beirne of communications, 
who were allied with Quili’ in the 
internal factionalism in the CIO 
following Philip Murray's death, 
spoke in favor of the merger and 
against Quill’s position, but each 
said there was no need for “acrim- 
onious” debate—apparently in criti- 
cism of-Reuther’s personal attack 
‘upon Quill. 


Quill gave no indication on 
where his union is likely to wind 


‘up if the referendum approved his 


proposal, 

There was much nostalgic 
‘reminiscing during the CIO’s con- 
vention from the platform and in 
private discussions. Many of the 
veterans of the stormy ’30s, includ-|* 
ing the CIO’s founder, John L. 
Lewis, were not there. A large 
number were among the progres- 
sive-led union expelled in 1949 for 
“communism.” But reference was 
frequent to the “spirit of the ’30s” 
and the need to carry i into the 
‘new federation. 


— — 


Georgia Tech 


(Continued from Page 1) 


body of Georgia apologizes for the’ 
unwarranted action of Georgia’s 
Governor. We are looking ‘for- 
ward to seeing your entire team 
and student body.” 

The Governor’s action, which 
followed a plea by the Dixiecrat 
Georgia State’s Rights Council for 
preventing a “mixing of races” in 
the Bowl contest, was attacked 
throughout the State as being “ri- 
diculous.” A front-page editorial 
in the Atlanta Journal said the’ 
“ill-considered move” of Griffin is, 
“an incalculable disservice to the | 
state and its universities system.’ 

The Greater Atlanta Georgia 
Tech Club and the Georgia Tech 
Foundation, Inc., denounced the 
Governor's stand. 

The club said, “Our national repu- | 
tation is now endangered by the 
unreasonable stand that the state's 
highest official has belatedly taken | 
on a matter that should rest with | 
the school’s athletic board.” 

The Foundation said the team 
had voted to play against Pitt with’ 
the full knowledge that Pitt had a 
Negro player and they should be 
allowed to play “without nal 


and co-captain of the Tech team 


said, “I personally have no = 


tions to playing against a team 
with Negro players and, as far as 
I know, the rest of the boys feel 
the same way.” 

Following the mounting protests, | 
spokesmen of Griffin indicated Tech 


will probably be allowed to play 


in the Bowl contest. 


Chairman Robert O. Arnold of 


the Georgia Board of Regents, 
pointed out that Georgia Tech and 
Georgia University had met teams | 
using Negro players in the past, 
and that neither Tech nor the Sugar 
Bowl officials at New Orleans had 
raised any objections to this game. | 
Col. Blake van Leer, president of 
Tech, was quoted as saying in a 
telephone interview: “I am 60-/e 
years-old and have never broken a) 
contract, and I'm not going to 
break one now.” 

While it is conceded that the 
Board of Regents, meeting today 
at 11:30.a.m.. will not prevent Tech 
from playing the scheduled game, 


steps for barring participation in 


future contests involving Negro 
players. | 


= 


this board is reported consi ering, 


f 


A member of the Board of Re- 
gents, who did not wish to be 
quoted, said that the Governor's 
“friends” on the board would ask 
for an immediate ban on all games 
‘between Georgia teams and non- 
‘segregated Opponents, but they 
would compromise by allowing 
Geprgia Tech to fulfill its Sugar 
Bowl contract. 

State Rep. Drinkard stated that 
Georgia Tech's state fund should 
be cut off if the school insists on 
playing Pittsburgh. He denounced | 
the Tech students as “mobsters and | 
hoodlums.”__ 
| The denounciation of the Tech 
students was one of the greatest 
protests in recent years against 
at anti-bias actions of southern author- 
‘ities. It followed a similar expres- 
sion of sentiment by.students at 
Mississippi state who opposed the 

attempts of state officials to prevent 
ithe appearance of an NAACP sup- 
‘porter. The students rejected the 
suggestions of Mississippi legisla- 
tors that Rev. Alvin Kershaw, fam- 
‘ed for his appearance on the TV 
$64,000 program, be prevented 
from addressing them. 


Dai in il 


‘No Misgivings 


ape a ae Pi pres 8 percent now and 4 percent 
strike, which was the biggest an 


aa lynching brought in 


une 


New York, Monday, December 5, 1955 


(Continued from Page 3) 
ment. The AFL has the right to 
name the AFL-CIO president and 
secretary-treasurer, and 17 vice- 
presidents in addition, It had been 
expected that the list of nominees 
which is to be presented to the 
merger convention Monday morn- 
ing, would be brought before the 
AFL convention Friday for ap- 
proval., 


There was no indication that a 
dispute on nominees might be in- 
volved. It has been reported that 
the AFL. decided on the 
nomination of/ A. Phlip Randolph, 
president of ‘the Brotherhood Of 
Sleeping Car Porters, as a vice- 
president. The CIO, at its Friday 
session, included Willard S$. Town- 
send, president of the Transport 
Service Employes Union, as one of 
its 10 choices for vice-president. |' 


All policy resolutions submitted 
to the AFL convention were ref- 
ererd to the AFL-CIO conventién 
for action. These included: 


® A resolution on the Emmett 


by Illinois 
AFL president R. G. Sodexstvéek: 
calling on the federal government, 
particularly the Department ot 


Justice, to “see that the guilty par- 
ties are brought to justice in these 
cases and to guarantee free and 
peaceful elections in Mississippi to 
all citizens.” The resolution §in- 
cluded the murders of Rev. George 
Lee and Lamar Smith, “who were 
active leaders in the campaign to 
register Negro voters.” 


© A. proposed constitutional 
amendment to provide optional 


instead of the 
present requirement which man- 
dates such a local merger within 
two years. The Indiana State Fed- 
eration of Labor, apparently wor- 


ried about possible CIO “control” 
in some such bodies, submitted this 
resolution. 


© A resolution by the AFL| 
International Brotherhood of Long- | 


shoremen, asking support for its 
war against the expelled rare i 
tional Longshoremen's Association. | 
The AFL longshore group, appar- 
ently worried.over the ILA-Team- 
ster alliance, is trying to get AFL- 
CIO support for a continued anti- 
ILA drive on the waterfront. 


—— * 


VIRGINIA BILL 


politics” being injected. 8) AS 
Wade Mitchell, eatahedl 


RICHMOND, Va., Dec. 4.—Gov. 
Thomas B. Stanley yesterday sign- 
ed a bill put forward by pro-seg- 
regationists as a model “moderate 
plan, aiming to get around the Su- 
'preme Court ruling and yet pre- 
serve segregated schools. 

The bill was passed by Virginia's 
Senate in a 38 to 1 vote and au- 
thorizes a referendum on whether 
to call a constitutional convention 
to remove the ban in the Virginia 
constitution against using public 
funds to subsidize private schools. 
'Earlier the House had passed it 
by 93 to 5. 

Opponents of the measure had 
warned the bill perils the system 
‘of free public schools. State Del- 

ate Kathryn Stone, Democrat, 
lof Arlington, declare it could “pro- 
duce a generation of illiterates and 
wipe out decades of progress.’ 

The Richmond Times-Dispatch 


lon Nov. 29 said Gov. Stanley at a 


press conference explained he felt 
the bill, proposed by the Gray 
Commission on Public Education, 
provided for voluntary segregation. 


1 


The news story added 


‘He xéaffirmed his ' basic posi- 


SIGNED TO 


tion—stated first in the summer of 
1954—that he will use every legal 
means at his command to preserve 
segregated schools.” 


HOW PLAN WORKS 


Gov. Stanley indicated he would 
set the referendum for ~ 9, to 
obtain the constitutional amend- 
ment by Jan. 11, when the Leg- 
islature meets. That session would 
then be asked to establish a sys-| 
tem of “tuition grants.” 

Under the plan, drawn up by 
the 32-legislator commission head- 
ed by Sen.Garland Gray, the state 
and localities would pay for the 
rants, which would be available 
Ge communities which decided to 
abolish public schools. The grants 


also would be extended. to indivi-} 


dual parents who- chose to send 
their children to private schools 
if their communities voted to carry 
out the Supreme Court mandate 
and allow integrated classes. 
The second * pillar of the plan 
would be to allow local authorities 
to assign pupils.to schools on the 
jbasis of aptitude, health: and the 


‘general welfare. 


Teamsters 


(Continued from Page 3) 


for joint negotiations with em- 
ployers where both have a com- 
mon interest, and they are to co- 
operate on legislative affairs for 
repeal of the anti-union laws fed- 
erally and in the Western States, 
and for measures favorable to un- 
ions. Mine-Mill is a strong poli- 
tical influence in several of the 
Rocky Mountain states. 

The IBT is reported interested 
in truck drivers in the non- -ferrous 
field. 

Dave Beck, at a testimonial din- 
ner tendered to him by the Joint 
Council of Teamsters Thursday 
night at the Commodore, assured 
Meany who sat near him that the. 
IBT will give full support to the 
merger. He praised Meany’s role 
in the negotiations. But he also 
stressed that the next two years 
will provide a test for the merger, 
with many difficulties in its way. 

“I sincerely believe that the ob- 
jective is fully worthy of the ef- 
fort,” he said. 

Beck's repeated emphasis in his 
speech of his support of the mer- 


ger was apparently designed to al- 


ay rumors that he was cool to it. 
It was also in response to Meany’s 
speech earlier, in which Meany 
similarly said with emphasis that 
he was “fully confident” Beck 
would go along with the merger. 

Events and reports since ‘the 
machinery for completion of the 
merger got under way indicated 
clearly that Beck has his own ideas 
on the way the merger is to be 


supported. Along with the mutual- 


aid pacts with the ILA and Mine- 
Mill, IBT spokesmen have let it 


be known that they may take their 
merger of state and city central 


‘AFL-CIO bodies, 


union into the Industrial Unions 
Department of the AFL-CIO to 
fight for their jurisdictional claims 
there. Some CIO leaders express- 
ed the opinion that Beck’s move 
would be opposed on the ground 
that his is a “craft” union. This 
may be disputed because the IBT 
has hundreds of thousands of in- 
side workers, including most of 
ithe brewery industry. 


Not a Cough in 
A Chickencoop 


‘GLASGOW, Scotland, Dec. 4.— 
Researchers at the Beatson Me- 
morial Hospital here said today 
they are teaching chickens to 
smoke in an effort to find out 
whether there is any connection 
between cigarettes and lung can- 
cer. 

A research report said that 
preliminary experiments with 

other laboratory animals estab- 
lished the fact that hens were 
the most satisfactory subjects. 


They didn't mind at all when 
cigarette smoke was pufted in- 


to their lungs through tiny holes 
in their throats. 


Heads of Rail 
Brotherhoods” 


To Be Guests 

The presidents of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen and 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers and Firemen will at- 
tend the AFL-CIO convention 
as officially invited guests. Both 
have indicated that their organi- 
zations are considering the pos- 
sibility of affiliating with the 
united labor movement. 

They are W. P. Kennedy of 
the trainmen whose union has a 
membership of 200,000 and H. 
E. Gilbert of the Fi iremen with 
a membership of 100,000. They 
represent about three fourths of | 
the workers in the operating 
) crafts, 


